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CORDAY, PARIS 


IMPORTED BY LIONEL , 320 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK 
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The New 
“COUTURIER” LINGERIE 


from Paris 


The same sheer sophisticated loveliness that Premet, Patou, Lanvin 
and Doeuillet ordered for the Spring underwardrobes of their Paris 
clientéle—Altman’s ordered—and has received—for you 


Premet Sets (illustrated center and right) of finely plaited ~~ 
triple voile and lace. Replicas in celanese ninon and lace. 





GB. Altman & Gn. 















Altman Lingerie 


SECOND 
FLOOR 
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IL 
Already America has delightedly bought tens of millions of cakes 


SI he Luxury You loved 





From France the gift of a 
SMOOTH SKIN 


LEASE make us a soap as mar- 
velous as French soap but oh! 
not so costly,’ women begged us. 
The whole world has looked to 
France for fine toilet soap—because 
wise France knew her matchless cos- 


metics lose their magic unless the ¥*%’ 


skin itself is smooth, exquisite. 

’ Today Lux Toilet Soap is made by 
the very method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 





un Fine Srench soaps 


Such a firm, fine-textured, deli- 
cately fragrant cake—true savon de 
toilette! Lux Toilet Soap’s instant 
bubbling lather (even where water 


¥— is hard) tends your skin the true 
a 


French way—gives you that incom- 
parable luxurious feeling you adored 
costly imported soap for! 


France's passion for perfection— 
America’s genius for achievement: 
here is Lux Toilet Soap, generous, 
delicious, for just 10c! Wherever 
soap is sold. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


LUX TOILET SOAP ---10% 


\ 
+- 
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MEN OF IMPORTANCE 


WEAR CONTINENTAL CRAVATS 


FROM OUR CONSTANT IMPORTATIONS | 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE : 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
STREET FLOOR 
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BUSINESS AT THE EUREKA FELT NOSE-MUFF CO, 
HAS BEEN ATA COMPLETE. STANDSTILL EVER 
SINCE THE PRESIDENT REMEMBERED THAT TO- 
MORROW IS HIS WIFES BIRTHDAY AND THAT 
HE HASN'T THE. FAINTEST NOTION WHAT TO 
GIVE HER. 

FORTUNATELY FOR THE. NOSE.-MUFF INDUSTRY 
SOME RESOURCEFUL CLERK WILLAT LAST 
SUGGEST HIS CALLING UP MISS MARION 
HALE AT MSCREERYS, WHO WILL SOLVE 

HIS PROBLEM IN ATWINKLING AND EVEN 
BUY THE GIFT FOR HIM. AND SO THE WHEELS 
OF COMMERCE CAN TURN AGAIN 

JAS. MSCREERY & CO. FIFTH AVENUE AND | 
34™"ST. NEW YORK 














GLUYAS 
WILLIAMS 











Copyright 1927 James McCreery & Co. 
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“Do You Know 


THE CORNER SHOP? 


wo years have passed since it first 
+ gb se known asa place where 
one might find exquisite furniture. 
Today our collection of Collectors’ 
pieces and fine reproductions is con- 
stantly augmented by large purchases 
abroad, and by reproductions, made 
under our direction. Groupings of 
French, English, Italian, Spanish and 
early American pieces are assembled 
for your selection together with a 
complete collectionof appropriateac- 
cessories. The photograph above was 
made in one of our Display Rooms. 
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34th Street and Broadway, New York 
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Carl Van Doren 
Editor-in-Chief 
Critic—Lecturer 
Teacher — Novelist 





Glenn Frank 
Associate Editor 


President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


The 


Zona Gale 
Associate Fditor 


Author of Miss Lulu 
Bett, Preface to a Life 





Joseph 
Wood Krutch 
Associate Editor 
With Nation and Co- 
lumbia School of Jour- 
nalism. Author *’Ed- 
gar Allan Poe.” 


In answer to a great 
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SO SIMPLE- 
and so obvious 


Why Has No One Done It Before? 


These words have greeted every new inevitable thought, every 
invention, every new movement. 


That is because no idea, no matter how fine or obvious, can 
come into existence before it is needed. 
need for good, new contemporary books at lower 
prices, greeted by these same words, has come the 
Literary Guild of America. 





Elinor Wylie 
Associate Editor 
Author of Black Ar- 
mour, Jennifer Lorn, 
The Orphan Angel 





Hendrik 

Willem 

van Loon 
Associate Editor 
Author of Story of 
Mankind. Historian 


Literary Guild of America 


Ask any intelligent person why he does 
not buy more books and he will say: *‘Be- 
cause I can't tell which afe good before I 
read them, and because they are too high- 
priced.’’ And the average person is right. 
It is no one’s fault. It is due to an out- 
grown system, risks for publishers and 
booksellers, too few bookstores. 


The Guild abolishes the risk of uncer- 
tain editions and helter-skelter distribu- 
tion. Its plan is to publish for an organ- 
ized body of subscribers in advance. These 
will receive twelve books—one each 
month—as they would a magazine. 

The Literary Guild of America is not a 
publishing house. It seeks the best books 
from any publisher. 


The Guild plan follows lugically on the 


yearly subscription idea of magazines. 


Why the Low Price? 


Reason 1. Instead of twelve sales on 
twelve individual books the Guild makes 
only one. The publisher and the book- 
seller have to sell each book you buy in- 
dividually to the bookstore. If you buy 
twelve books, that double process has to 
be done over twelve times, twenty-four 
sales in all. 

The Literary Guild makes only one 
sale to you. . . one for the year. The 
saving is obvious. And it goes to you. 
Reason 2. It is necessary prac- 
tice among publishers to fig- 
ure on an average advance 
sale of only 2,000. Ifa 
book sells 100,000, he 
cannot reduce the 


rice without un- 
P eee 


received, and refund the unused balance. 


fairness tothe first 2,000. The Guild knows 
in advance exactly how — books to 
make. The result is exact editions and 


no risk. 
SEVEN 


Privileges to Members 


1. Discrimination 


Your books are chosen for you by the 
Editorial Board of distinguished critics 
on this page. 


2. Width of Choice 


The books are chosen—not from books 
already published—but from original 
manuscripts submitted by any publisher 
in America and Europe. 


3. Special Beautiful Edition 


The Literary Guild makes for its members 
a special edition. This is from the same 
plates, on the same paper and as well 
bound as that made by the regular pub- 
lisher, who will make a regular edition 
for the bookstore. 









The Literary Guild of America, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 





I apply for enrollment in The Literary Guild of 
America for one year. Enclosed is $1.00, initial fee. I 
will pay you $3.00 a panes for 6 months only. During the 


last six months of the year I pay nothing. 
In return you will send me one new book each month for one ycar—12 new 

outstanding books in all—selected by your Editorial Commictte:. 
this book on the same day of its appearance in the bookstores. I may cancel this subscrip- 
tion by giving one month's notice, you to charge me the retail value of the books I have 


If you prefer to pay all at once, you can save $1.00 by sending $18.00 with this order. 








I will receive 







4. Convenience 


Once a month the postman will hand you 
a book from the Guild. A// postage will be 
prepaid. 


5. Promptness 


You do not receive your copy three or four 
months after the book is published. It 
will reach you on the same day that the 
bookseller receives his copy at the regu- 
lar price. 


6. Half Price 


The twelve books chosen will be sold 
through the bookstores at the usual prices 
—probably from $2.00 to $10.00 each or a 
total average of about $36 for the 12 books. 
By subscribing through the Guild for the 
twelve chosen books of the year you get all 
of them for about half that price. If more ex- 
pensive books are chosen the Guild's price 
remains the same to you. In that case you 
get the twelve for Jess than half price. 


7. The Present Low Price 
Experimental 
The price has been made the lowest pos- 
sible. Whether or not we can keep it so 
low depends on you. To make the low 
price permanent means that 100,000 peo- 
ple must join the Guild at once. If 
they join too slowly the price will 
have to be advanced. If subscrip- 
tions come in fast enough the 
price will be maintained. 
Meantime, for you who 
send the blank at once, 
the experimental low 
price holds. 
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5, She who is tall, she who Charlestons or she who aflects the most N 


abbreviated skirts is worried no more over the length of her ~/ 


C hose or the appearance of her ankle. Not if she wears 
“s Kayser all-silk hose 29 inches long —with the Slipper Ly 
2 Heel' that makes every ankle look slim and trim. Ly 


You may purchase Kayser Silk Products at all the Better Shops 
and at the Kayser Store, Fifth Avenue at 41st Street, opposite 
T the Library, where there is a permanent display of the ” a 


latest Paris styles in hosiery, underwear and gloves. 





| 


hovriery::glover:.-underwear: 


© 1971—J. K. Co. t Patented Sept. 22nd, 1914 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


FEBRUARY 18, TO 


[FROM FRIDAY, 
INCLUSIVE ] 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 
THE THEATRE 


(Owing to the holiday on Tuesday, 
plans for midweek matinées were uncer- 
tain at time of going to press. Consult 
the daily papers for information. Unless 
otherwise noted performances begin at 


2:30 and 8:30 p.m.) 


DRAMA 

An AMERICAN TRAGEDY—An excelient 
play made from Dreiser’s very ex- 
cellent book. Loncacre, 48, W. of 
B’ way. 

BroaDwAy—The cloud behind the silver 
lining of Broadway set forth with 
melodrama and authenticity. Broap- 
HuRST, 44, W. of B’way. 

BroTHERS KaraMAzov—Homicide and 
suicide as the Russians and the The- 
atre Guild see them. Fri., Feb. 18, 
and Sat., Feb. 19, then off for a 
week while “Pygmalion” takes the 
stage. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. GurtLD, 
52, W. of B’way. . 

CAPONSACCHI—“The Ring and_ the 
Book” and Walter Hampden mak- 
ing a good play. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. 
HAMPDEN’S, B’way at 63. 

Lapy ALonE—An unimportant play with 
Alice Brady giving a very important 
performance. Forrest, 49, W. of 
B’way. 

Lutu BEeLt_e—A negro easy lady going 
entertainingly down the road to 

in. With Lenore Ulric. BELasco, 
44, E. of B’way. 

RepEerTory—Eva Le Gallienne and her 


company presenting: Fri., Feb. 14, 
“John Gabriel Borkman”; Sat., 
(mat.) “Twelfth Night,” (eve.) 
“Cradle Song”; Mon., ‘ ‘Inheritors” ; 
Tues., (mat.) “Master Builder,” 
(eve.) “Cradle Song”; Wed., 
(mat.) “Inheritors,” (eve.) 
“Twelfth Night”; Thurs., “Inherit- 
ors’; Fri., “Master Builder.” We 


recommend “Cradle Song” as the best. 
Civic Repertory, 6 Ave. at 14. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—The sad and 
truthful unfolding of the struggle 
of two of Saturday’s children. 
Bootn, 45, W. of B’way. 

Tue BarKer—An authentic account of 
life and seduction in a tent show. 


With Walter Huston. Bittmore, 
47, W. of B’way. 
THE Captive—Perversion considered, 


but in a very nice way. With Helen 
Menken and Basil Rathbone. Em- 
PIRE, B’way at 40. 

THE Constant NymMpH—The musical 
Sangers brought satisfactorily from 
the book to the stage. Cort, 48, E. 
of B’way. 

THe DyspukK—The English version of 


this Jewish legend revived again 
by the Neighborhood Players. Closes 
Wed., Feb. 23. Only mat., Sat., 
Feb. 19. NEIGHBORHOOD PLay- 
HOUSE, 466 Grand. 
THE Sitver Corp—The Oedipus com- 
plex in modern clothes. JoHN Go.p- 
EN, 58, E. of B’way. Fri., Feb. 18, 
and Sat., Feb. 19, then off until Feb. 
28, while— 

McCoss’s DAUGHTER—plays 
through the week of Feb. 21. Boot- 
leggers losing a contest with the 
New England tradition. JOHN 
Go.pEN, 58, E. of B’way. 

COMEDY 
Cuicaco—A good Chicago murder sa- 
tirically considered. With Fran- 
cine Larrimore. 2:35 and 8:35 p.m. 
Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES—The 
perfect gold-digger very amusingly 


NeED 


at work on the stage. Times 
SouvarE, 42, W. of B’way. 
PycMALION—Shaw and the Theatre 


Guild deal with the Cinderella leg- 
end. Alternates weekly with “Broth- 
ers Karamazov,” and plays during 
the week of Feb. 21. Gump, 52, 
W. of B’way. 

Tommy—A charming play that you will 
like as much as the censors. GAIETY, 
B’way at 46. 

TRELAWNY OF THE Wettis—Pinero’s 
comedy and most of the Actors and 
Actresses that you have heard about. 
New AmsTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THe Constant Wire—The modern 
husband finds himself in the capable 
hands of Ethel Barrymore. MAxINE 
Etiort, 39, E. of B’way. 

Tue Pray’s THe THuinc—Talk—and 
more than enough—saving a fiancée 
from a compromising situation. 
Henry Mitter’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

Tue Roap To Rome—Hannibal’s rea- 
sons for not taking Rome making 
an amusing and sharp play. With 
Jane Cowl. PraynHousge, 48, E. of 
B’way. 

WITH MUSIC 

Byz, Bye, Bonnre—Prohibition and 
prison making a musical comedy. 
Ritz, 48, W. of B’way. 

Countess Maritza—Another operetta 
plot, but with good music and stag- 
ing. 447TH Street, 44, W. of B’way. 

Criss Cross—Definitely proving that a 
show can be musical, pure, and en- 
tertaining. Grose, B’way at 47. 

HonEYMoon LAaNnE—Pickles, love and 
music making a musical comedy. 
With Eddie Dowling. KNicKEr- 
BOCKER, B’way at 38. 

Ou, Kay!—Gertrude Lawrence, Gersh- 
win music, and Betty Compton pro- 
vide an enjoyable evening. 2:25 and 


8:25 p.m. IMPERIAL, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

Ou, Piease!—Beatrice Lillie the very 
bright spot in a very dull show. 
Futon, 46, W. of B’way. 

Prccy-ANN—An original musical—and 
it really is. With Helen Ford. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

QuEEN HicH—Luella Gear, Charles 
Ruggles, and “A Pair of Sixes” 
make a good show. AMBASSADOR, 
49, W. of B’way. 

Rio Rita—A new theatre and a hand- 
some show for you to look at. Z1EG- 
FELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 

Rose-Marie—Another chance for you 
to see one of the best of operettas. 
Century, Cent. Pk. W. at 63. 

ScaANDALS—The largest and one of the 
best revues. With a great many 
stars. APOLLo, 42, W. of B’way. 

Tue Desert Sonc—About the worst 
plot, but good singing and good tunes. 
Casino, B’way at 39 

THE NIGHTINGALE—Eleanor Painter in 
a play about Jenny Lind. Plays an 
extra performance Sun. Eve., Feb. 
20. Jotson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 

THE Pirates oF PENzANCE—Gilbert 
and Sullivan excellently revived. 
PiymouTH, 45, W. of B’way. Not 
played Thurs. Eve., when— 

IoOLANTHE—An even better revival takes 
the stage. Thurs. Eve. only. Pty- 
MOUTH, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE RAMBLERS—Marie Saxon and her 
dancing, and Clark and McCullough. 
Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

VanitTies—Charlot’s Revue, Moran and 
Mack and Julius Tannen not quite 
buried by the Vanities. Eart Car- 
ROLL, 7 Ave. at 50. 

Yours Truty—Marion Harris and her 
voice and Leon Errol and his knee 
in an operetta gone vaudeville. SHu- 
BERT, 44, W. of B’way. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 

RicHt You Are Ir You TuHink You 
Are—A parable by Pirandello for 
matinées only. Tues., Wed., and 
Fri., at 2:30 p.m. Opens Wed., 
Feb. 23. Gutip, 52, W. of B’way. 

(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes by man- 
agers. ) 

AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—Larry 
Siry’s music and Tommy Lyman’s 
singing.** 

Barney's, 85 W. 3—A midnight revue 
and Peewee Byer’s orchestra to en- 
tertain an uptown cliéntéle.** 

Crus Lipo, 808 7 Ave.—Basil Durant 
and his new partner, Mary Horain, 
taking the place of the Yacht Club 
boys.*** 

Crus Mrrapor, 200 W. 51.—Simmes 
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In a perfectly well-bred way 
New York is downright greedy for 





THE 


SPORTSMAN 








February 1927 


THE 
SPORTSMAN 


VOLUME I NUMBER Il 





T TOOK COURAGE—to start this new Sportsman. 
The same sort of courage that you need to 
take a blind jump on a right-minded mount 

who wouldn’t balk any sort of jump—but who 
would be perfectly willing to crack up with you. 


But The Sportsman took the jump, landed in 
stride, and is going... . 


The proprietors of this refreshing new journal of 
gentlemen’s sports are themselves competitors in 
their own right: amateurs in sport, though profes- 
sionals in the business of editing a rich and intelli- 
gent paper. 


They have no pontifical notions concerning the 
interlocking grip; Cruickshank’s putting-stance is 
of small concern to The Sportsman. But where im- 
portant and untainted amateur sport competes, 
The Sportsman is to be found observing. . . . He 
goes down to the sea in ships, up for Kadiak bear, 
out for football, and in for everything. 


New York has already cried ‘Played indeed!” to 





the newcomer. Subscriptions from important 
New Yorkers have startled the editors—who are 
humanly eager. If you want to know what it is 
doing on-and-off-the-newsstands, go to your ha- 
bitual newsstand and see. (If you haven’t a habitual 
newsstand, better get the habit.) Several of the 
members of the Advisory Board are themselves 
New Yorkers: Louis Stoddard, for instance, on 
polo; W. Averill Harriman, on racing; and J. 
Watson Webb, on polo and hunting. . . . Wash- 
ington is represented by Cary Grayson and Com- 
mander Byrd, Philadelphia by Richard Norris 
Williams, Boston by Robert W. Emmons, II, 
Chicago by Robert A. Gardner. 


| HE PAPER has a flavor. Its brave pictures and 


amiable text compose into something unlike 
any journal of sports you ever read . . . it will 
go along with you to the great affairs of sport, 
watch you as you compete, and replay the contest 
with you. Already The Sportsman is a fat 
paper, and apt to slide easily from your hands to 
the floor, far late in the evening, as you dream back 
across the playing field. 


The newsstands and clubs have it. But for those 
more expansively inclined it may be well to mur- 
mur that the year’s subscription is Six Dollars, the 
price per copy is fifty cents, the address is below, 
and the United States mails are functioning splen- 
didly. Pray act—and without stirring from your 
chair, you may command the open spaces. 








THE SPORTSMAN ~- 10 ARLINGTON ST . BOSTON 


Six dollars are enclosed. Let there be no 
delay in placing my name accurately upon 
your subscription list for a year 























The SPORTSMAN Publishing Co., Inc., No. 10 Arlington St., in Boston, Mass. 
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Performance - 


Performance is usually the 
first quality considered by 
the buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, dis- 
tinction, and a host of other 
requirements must be satisfied 
—the motor car must first of 
all meet easily every demand 
of travel and traffic. 


Packard performance is su- 
preme. Closed car speed is the 
true criterion. 


Even the largest of the im- 
proved Packard Six and 
Packard Eight closed models, 
fully loaded, ask no odds of 
any car built—either in traffic 
or on the open road. 


The top speed of Packard cars 
is too great for safe use any- 
where off a speedway. But the 
power is there—reflected in a 
new standard of traffic agility 
and hill-climbing ability—the 


marvel of new owners. 


And the Packard Six 5-Passen- 
ger Sedan may be bought for 
$2,774 delivered to your door. 
Why not a Packard to-day? 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
274 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 





| 





























and Babette, and Jack Smith the 
“Whispering Baritone” for the 
amusement of the élite.*** 

CLtus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—De- 
laune and Revel (masters of the 
ballroom Black Bottom) and Miller 
and Farrell amusing a civilized night 
club crowd.*** 

Crus RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—You don’t 
mind the revue if Harry Richman is 
introducing it.** 

Le PERROQUET DE Paris, 146 W. 57.— 
Roger Kahn, his orchestra and a 
revue in a resplendent effort to make 
a five-dollar couvert succeed.*** 

Ross Fenton Cuius, B’way at 50.— 
Brooke Johns assisted by Wilda 
Bennett and Peppy de Albrew.** 

Texas GuINAN’s THREE HUNDRED 
CLus, 151 W. 54.—One of New 
York’s great sucker traditions, and 
the later the noisier.** 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Pleasant if 
you are feeling refined, and sur- 
prisingly inexpensive.*** 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—Pro- 
vides many opportunities to indulge 
your yearning for informality and 
low couverts. The County Fair, 
54 E. 9, is worth trying.* 

HARLEM—SMALL’s, 2294 7 Ave., and 
CLus BrRAMVILLE, 65 W. 129, are 
the high spots, and at their best if 
seen late. Better not to dress. 

RussiaN ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, 1691 
B’way, and Katinka, 109 W. 49, 
are the present favorites.* 

* NEEDN’T DRESS. 
** BETTER DRESS. 
*** Must DRESS. 


. MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 
P.M.) 

Beau GestE—The Geste Brothers get 
into the Foreign Legion. CriTERION, 
B’way at 44. 

Firm Guitp—The Film Guild returns 
to its Sunday showings with “The 
Dark Angel” and “Salome.” Sun., 
Feb. 20. Times Square, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

Op IronsipEs—A very beautiful picture 
with an absurdly indifferent plot. 
Rivoit, B’way at 49. 

Tue Better ’'OteE—The war in slap- 
stick with Syd Chaplin as the im- 
mortal Old Bill. And the Vitaphone. 
Feature starts at 3:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
Sun. Mat. at 3; feature at 4. 
Cotony, B’way at 53. 

Tue Bic ParapE—The war makes a 
stirring appearance on Broadway. 
With John Gilbert and Renée 
Adorée. Sun. Mat. at 3. Astor, 
B’way at 45. 

Wuart Price Giory—The famous play 
made into a_ splendid comedy. 


Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 

Wuen A Man Loves—The story of 
Manon Lescaut partly as you know 
it. With John Barrymore and the 
Vitaphone. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Fea- 


-» (GOI 
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ture starts at 3 and 9 p.m. SELWYN, 
42, W. of B’way. 


The following also are recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 

Faust, A Littte Journey, Hore Im- 
PERIAL, BLonDE on BruNetrTe, PARADISE FOR 
Two, and Tue GENERAL. 


ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., weekdays only.) 
AFRICAN SCULPTURE—Famous collec- 

tion of primitive things. New ArT 
Circie, 35 W. 57. 

AMERICAN STANDARD—Show of a newly 
associated group of old dealers. AN- 
DERSON GALLERIES, Park at 59. 

BENTON—A voluntary offering of murals 
to the Public Library. New Gat- 
LERY, 600 Madison. 

Cassatt—Memorial Exhibition of etch- 
ings by Mary Cassatt. Open Sun. 1 
to 6 p.m. Print Gallery, Pustic 
Liprary, 5 Ave. at 42. 

DELEHANTY—Distinguished portraits in 
a different manner. FERARGIL GAL- 
LERIES, 37 E. 57. Closes Feb. 21. 

Dick1nsoN—One of America’s best with 
new pastels. DANIEL GALLERIES, 
600 Madison. 

EcypTiAn Art—Famous Carnarvon Col- 
lection, on public view beginning 
Tues. Feb. 22. Open Sun. 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.M. METROPOLITAN Museum, 
5 Ave. at 82. 

GraANovsKy—Constructivist, the latest 
trend in modern art. Littie ReE- 
view GALLERY, 24 W. 20. Closes 
Feb. 23. 

Hart—Water colors and drawings by 
“Pop” Hart, probably the best liked 
artist living. Open evenings 8 to 11 
p.M., and Sun., 3 to 6 p.m. Our 
GALueEry, 113 W. 13. 

Jupson SmirH—Another of the Wood- 
stock School at the Artists’ Gat- 
very, 51 E. 60. 

MarsH AND Tatcott—Water colors and 
sculpture by two young Americans. 
DupeEnsinoG, 43 E. 57. 

MIELZINER—Suave drawings, also paint- 
ings by Froelich and sculpture by 
Roy Sheldon. Weyue, 794 Lex- 
ington. Closes Feb. 19. 

O’Keerre—Annual fireworks display. 
Open Sundays, 2 to 6 p.m. Room 
303, ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park at 
59. Closes Feb. 24. 

SwepisH ArtT—Swedish contemporary 
art. Open Sun., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
METROPOLITAN Museum, 5 Ave. 
at 82. 

WALKOoWITZ AND ToreL—Paintings and 
drawings by two good §artists. 
JewisH Arr Center, 51 E. 10. 

WuitNney CLtus—Annual show of mem- 
bers. 14 W. 8. 

MUSIC 

(Unless otherwise noted performances 

begin at 3 and 8:30 p.m.) 
RECITALS 

CREIGHTON ALLEN—Début of a young 

pianist who used to sound fine on 
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the air. AEOLIAN HALL, Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 18. ; 
Laura Stroup—The shorter piano 


works of Bach. Steinway HALL, 
Fri. Eve., Feb. 18. 

SERGE RACHMANINOFF—The composer 
of “It” in piano recital—and how! 
CARNEGIE HALL, Sat. Aft., Feb. 19. 

GERMAINE SCHNITZER—A_ charming 
pianiste. AEOLIAN HALL, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 20. 

Marcery Maxwe_tt—Chicago opera so- 
prano in songs. Town HAL, Mon. 
Eve., Feb. 21. 

KATHERINE Bacon—Beethoven sonatas 
for the piano. StTErnway HaALt, 
Mon. Eve., Feb. 21. 

Musica Art QuartetT—Third of three 
recitals by striking new chamber 
music group, using four famous 
Stradivari. AEOLIAN HALL, Tues. 
Eve., Feb. 22. 

Francis MACMILLEN—A fine American 
fiddler in a good program. Car- 
NeEGIE Hatt, Wed. Eve., Feb. 23. 

Ernst voN DoHNANYI—Famous Hun- 
garian composer-pianist. CHICKER- 
ING HALL, Wed. Eve., Feb. 23. 

E_tsHuco Trio—Chamber music by spe- 
cialists. AEOLIAN HALL, Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 25. 

AtFrrepo SAN Mato—Début of a much 
advertised new fiddler. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Eve., Feb. 25. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
PHILHARMONIC—Furtwaengler conduct- 
ting: CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. Aft., 
Feb. 18; Sun. Aft., Feb. 20; Thurs. 
Eve., Feb. 24; Fri. Aft., Feb. 25, at 
2:30. Schelling conducting (Chil- 
dren’s Concerts): AEOLIAN HALL, 
Sat. Morn., Feb. 19, at 11; Sat. 
Aft., Feb. 19, at 3. Fri. Mats., at2:3C. 
New YorkK SyMPHONY—Klemperer con- 
ducting: CARNEGIE HALi, Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 18; Thurs. Aft., Feb. 24. 
Mecca TEmpte, Sun. Aft., Feb. 20. 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL SociETy—Clif- 
ton conducting: AEOLIAN HALL, 
Mon. Aft., Feb. 21. 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA—Reiner con- 


ducting: CARNEGIE HALL, Tues. 
Eve., Feb. 22. 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(first performance )—Zaslawsky con- 
ducting: Mer. Opera House, Tues. 
Eve., Feb. 22. 

Oratorio SociETY—Stoessel conducting : 
CaRNEGIE HALL, Sat. Eve., Feb. 19. 

TEMPLE EMANU-EL CHoIR— Town 
Hatt, Sat. Eve., Feb. 19. 

New YorK CHAMBER Music Society 
—P.aza Hore, Sun. Eve., Feb. 20 
at 9. 

OPERA 

METROPOLITAN Opgra Co.—Fri. Aft., 
Feb. 18, at 2, “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
First time this season; Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 18, at 7:45, “Walkiire”; Sat. 
Aft., Feb. 19, at 2, “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”; Sat. Eve., Feb. 19, at 8, 
“Romeo et Juliette”; Sun. Eve., Feb. 


20 at 8:30, Concert. 
announced. 
INTIMATE OpgErRA Co.—Mozart’s “La 
Finta Giardiniera,” Fri. (Eve.) and 
Sat. (Mat. and Eve.), Feb. 18 and 
19. Thereafter plays Thurs., Fri., 
and Sat. Eves., and Sat. Mat., while 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” which opens 
Mon. Eve., Feb. 21, plays Mon., 
Tues., and Wed. Eves. and Thurs. 
Mat. Mayrair, 44, E. of B’way. 


SPORTS 


Box1nc—DELANEY vs. MALoney, Fri., 
Feb. 18 and Hanson vs. PAoLino, 
Fri., Feb. 25. Heavyweight bouts 
8:30 p.m. Map. So. GARDEN. 

HockEy — ProressionaAL — Rangers vs. 
Boston Bruins, Sun., Feb. 20; Rang- 
ers vs. Ottawa, Thurs., Feb. 24. 
All games at 8:30 p.m. Map. Soa. 
GARDEN. 

INpoorR Poto—Squadron A vs. Penn. 
Military Academy and Riding Club 
vs. Bklyn. Riding and Driving Club. 
8:30 p.m., Sat., Feb. 19. Armory, 
Park at 94, 

Brook_yn RIDING AND DRIVING 
CLus TouRNAMENT—Final match. 
8 p.m., Sat., Feb. 19. 

(Take 7 Ave. Subway and get off 
at Prospect Park Plaza.) 


ON THE AIR 


Mary Garpen, Emitio De Gocorza 
and Hans BartH—Two singers and 
a pianist you seldom hear. WJZ, 
Fri. Eve., Feb. 18, at 9. All these 
in a Victor hour. Likewise— 

Marion TALLEY, LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
and RicHarp Crooks—Opera and 
concert singers, broadcasting from 
WJZ, Fri. Eve., Feb. 25, at 9. 

Utica JuBILEE SinGERsS—Remarkable 
spiritual singers. Station WJZ, 
Fri. Eve., Feb. 18, at 10. 

PHILHARMONIC CHILDREN’s CoNCERT— 
Schelling conducting. Station WJZ, 
Sat. Morn., Feb. 19, at 11. 

Boston SymMpHony—Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. Station WJZ, Sat. Eve., 
Feb. 19, at 8:10. 

Water DamroscH—Lecture recital, 
“Die Meistersinger.” Station 
WEAF, Sat. Eve., Feb. 19, at 9. 

PRESIDENT CooLipcE—Stations WEAF 
and WJZ, Tues., Feb. 22, at 12:30 


P.M. 


Others to be 


OTHER EVENTS 

ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED Arts SHOW 
—Models of all sorts of buildings 
with everything that goes in, under 
and over them. Sculpture too. 1:30 
to 11:00 p.m. weekdays. Opens Mon., 
Feb. 21, for two weeks. Granp CEn- 
TRAL Patacg, Lexington at 47. 

CueEss—An international tournament in 
which the Grand Masters take up 
the huddle in a serious way. 2 to 7 
P.M. daily. Begins Sat., Feb. 19. 
MANHATTAN Square Hore, 50 
W. 77. 















































For Mademoiselle 


(14 to 20 years) 


ALGERIAN,, BLUE 


Tue New Co tour IN 
EVENING FROCKS 


Model 123—Blue, the 
shade of Algerian 
skies, isthe newest and 
most flattering colour 
for dance or evening 
frocks. Model illustra- 


ted is made of 
crépe satin. 59.50 


MADEMOISELLE’s FRocK SHOP 
Third Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firry Ave., At 38th St., New YORK 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1927, 
by FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., INC. 
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ifth Avenue 


North Cornex of 80th Street 


100% Co-operative 


Yj ‘Af An Opportunity lo “Plan 


Your Own Apartment 


OT the least of the many attractions of 
N Owning an apartment is the opportunity 
to arrange it to suit one’s particular needs. In 
the early stages of construction, the cost of 
changes is negligible, but as the work advances 
the expense increases, 


With this in view, a prominent New Yorker 
has already purchased a duplex apartment in 
990 Fifth Avenue, so that individual ideas as to 
taste and comfort can be incorporated. 


The steel work is finished and the building is 
now practically enclosed. Partition work will 
follow closely; then plastering. 


A north corner means sunlight in every apart- 
ment. A total of only six apartments in the 
entire building insures a high degree of privacy 
and service. 


Anyone who has been considering the purchase 
of an apartment at 990 Fifth Avenue should act 
without further delay. 


1 Triplex Roof Apartment, 16 Rooms—5 Baths, 
$150,000. 5 Duplex Apartments (one sold), 13 
Rooms—5 Baths, $92,000 to $125,000. Mainte- 
nance, 11%. 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [o., Inc. 


15 East 49th Street 


Selling and Managing Agent 
Plaza 9200 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO, 
The Specialy Shop of Oryinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38" STREET, NEW YORK 







































































solden jewelry 


Paris Selects Barbaric Beauty and Refines it with Modern Art! 


THE SIX-ROW FLEXIBLE NECKLET — THE HAND CUFF BRACELET, solid in 
graduated lengths of solid gold bugles . 150.00 effect, yet flexible, French gilt . .« + 45.00 


CIRCLET EARRINGS of solid gold . 25.00 


JEWELRY—Main Floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


sia [ jor INFORMATION,” the sign on 


Notes and Comment 
OR THE BENEFIT of our 
older citizens we call attention 
to the fact that this periodical 
was born naked into the brutal 
world of letters two years ago this 
week. In other words, one hundred 
ind four issues have been flung to- 
gether and allowed to drift beneath 
the startled eyes of our readers. There 
have been readers, it seems. Only 
this week did the dignitaries of our 
whirlwind business office disclose that 
our circulation is at least twice what 
we thought it ever would be, and this, 
too, in spite of our withholding sale 
in the provinces. At the same time 
they showed us a table in Printers’ Ink, 
a thoroughly reputable publication, 
which, listing all the magazines of 
the world, showed us as fourth in the 
number of lines of advertising carried. 
During the last year great things 
were accomplished. We repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that the 
Elevated makes a lot of noise, and we 
complained about 
the impracticability 
of the information 
booth in the Penn- 
sylvania station, to 
note later that it 
had been centered 
and appropriately 
staffed. We think 
of these upon the 
occasions when we 
have been made to 
feel that we are not 
loing Big and Seri- 
ous Things. And 









—EOZQS 


we said that a new office building 
looked like a grain elevator and got 
sued for $500,000, no less. Yet it 
must be admitted probably that, the 
world being what it is, we have found 
it difficult to be solemn. 

Perhaps this will all be changed. 
We still are young, and sordid ma- 
terial problems have continued to be 
practically insurmountable. Partitions, 
desks, telephones—where they all go; 
office boys whistling; words misspelled 
and commas out of place; an office of 
such unusual acoustical properties that 
even “Lipstick’s” charming girlish 
shoutings are made to sound like a 
mob scene in “Lulu Belle.” A new 
reception room papered in silver tea 
papers doesn’t get all these things out 
of the way. 

Nevertheless, with~ due humility, 
we turn the page with a resolve to 
do better in the future. We may 
even, in the next twelve months, de- 
velop a Righteous Cause or two and 
become Important. We make no 
promises, however. 
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the Vanderbilt 
“concerning improvement to be made 
on this property, apply Cross & Brown 
Company.” Without applying to 
them, we bet that they can’t give us 
one iota of information concerning 
any improvement to be made on the 
property at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
eighth Street. Yet we also wager 
(and this is what makes us sleepless) 
that ninety-nine per cent of the popu- 
lation will believe in all seriousness 
that the fine big retail business build- 
ing—with modern plumbing and a 
concealed water tank—which will rise 


chateau says, 


from the ruins of the chateau will 
represent a Big Step Forward. It 
will be taller, won’t it? 


E LAMENT, with just the 
right amount of sentiment, the 
quarrelings of the aviators. They have 
come to the point now where they 
won't sit at table with each other. 
This spoils one of our more childish 
illusions, which is that men who fly 
are a little better 


F than most, because 
492 they are a_ little 


more imaginative. 
It is too bad. In 
this day, there are 
few occupations 
which retain much 
of the viking hardi- 
hood; there is little 
enough frontier ro- 
Pilots 
who carry mail over 


G stormy mountains 


are stil] our heroes, 


bustiousness, 
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and we don’t care who knows it. Yet 
every day we read that there is jeal- 
ousy and monkey business in aviation. 
First thing you know, someone will 
tell us that steeplejacks have an un- 
happy home life. 


E ARE in sympathy with Park 

Avenue’s fight against a bus line. 
Not only that, we have a tangible 
suggestion. The vent hole areas above 
the New York Central tracks offer the 
finest possibility in the island of Man- 
hattan for the construction of a mod- 
ern roller skating artery, slightly ele- 
vated, with archways at cross streets. 
It should be smooth as anything. We 
guarantee that it would only be neces- 
sary for one or two influential resi- 
dents of the Avenue to appear once 
on skates, to have countless thousands 
follow in their path—at what benefit 
to legs and morals no one can estimate. 


No Connection 


few TRANS-ATLANTIC _ telephone 
system is having difficulty settling 
down to practical usage, we hear, 
because telephones are not to be found 
in every Old World hall bedroom as 
they are here. When Harvard and 
Cambridge recently exchanged pleas- 
antries it was necessary for the Cam- 
bridge don who put through the call 
to hunt up a telephone at a green- 
grocer’s because he had none in his 
apartment. And only the other day 
an English matron in our midst started 
to give the Duchess of Marlborough a 
ring, only to throw up her hands in 
despair. 

“TI forgot,” she lamented, cha- 
grined. “There is no telephone in 
Blenheim.” 


Opus 


“ HE Kinc’s HENCHMAN,” Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s answer to the 
persistently mounting crescendo of 


shouts for an American opera, will 
have had its premiére when this is 
read, and Mr. Deems Taylor, its com- 
poser, if he has followed the only 
future plan he would discuss a week 
ago, has settled down to at least six 
months of undisturbed sleep. An op- 
era, it seems, is not written on the back 
of a menu card at dinner, and Mr. 
Taylor has given almost a year of 
intensive seclusion to his. 

Mr. Taylor’s secession from what 
is called contemporary life began 
when Edna St. Vincent Millay deliv- 


ered to him the libretto. His con- 
tract called for the delivery of the 
complete piano score on July 1, last 
year. He blocked out his musical 
theme and started to write. For 
rhythmic reasons he began by trans- 
cribing almost the entire libretto, writ- 
ten in poetic prose, into musical meter. 

When the piano score was finished 
—the date was June 30 in the evening 
—RMr. Taylor sailed for Paris. In a 
small hotel on the Seine, and the 
right bank at that, he began the orches- 
tration. 

The hostelry, incidentally, did not 
even afford a piano. He _ finished 
two acts there, and a part of the third 
on an ocean liner coming back. On 
December 24 he delivered the com- 
pleted work to Mr. Gatti. Such then 
are Mr. Taylor’s powers of concen- 
tration—his first opera, a piano score 
of 279 printed pages and an orches- 
tration of 610 manuscript pages in a 
little less than a year. Incidentally, 
so accurate was the orchestration that 
Maestro Tullio Serafin conducted its 
first reading without the discovery of 
anv error of importance, and subse- 
quent rehearsals brought only the eli- 
sion of occasional doubling of instru- 
ments. M. Serafin, remembering ex- 
periences with no less a person than 
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Giacomo Puccini, considers this mirac- 
ulous. It is a remarkable, probably an 
unprecedented, feat. 


R. TAYLOR’S Opus No. 1 was 

a musical comedy with the less 
classical title of “The Isle of Ski- 
doo,” written in collaboration with 
William Le Baron, when both were 
seniors at New York University in 
1906. 

His career as a composer there- 
after was interrupted by lapses into 
cemmercial pursuits. Upon gradua- 
tion he became general understudy for 
an encyclopedia’s editorial staff, and 
not only wrote articles on pins and 
handball but drew colored plates of 
the United States’ flags. Later he be- 
came a partner in a commercial art 
studio, which closed after one fiscal 
year with a loss of $17. 

In the meantime he and Le Baron 
had done other musical comedies, one 
of which, “The Echo,” achieved 
something of a run. It was the late 
Victor Herbert who, having heard one 
of these, suggested to Mr. Taylor that 
if he were going to write music it 
might be well to make a more delib- 
erate approach; so Taylor studied har- 
mony and counterpoint with Oscar 
Coon. During these years there were 
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“Delightful simplicity, hasn’t it?” 


“Ah, yes, madam, our Puritan ancestors were much simpler than 


we are.” 


experiments with free-lance writing, 
editorship of the Western Electric 
News, war correspondence “on space,” 
the punching of player-piano rolls in 
a New Jersey factory, consistent con- 
tributing to F. P. A.’s column under 
the name of “Smeed,” and finally the 
post of music critic of the World, 
which he resigned in 1925. In these 
years, too, he added to his musical 
achievements with half a dozen things 
which brought him to the attention of 
the public and the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Taylor is the husband of Miss 
Mary Kennedy, actress and play- 
wright; he is the father of a daughter, 
Joan, two months old. They divide 
their time between an apartment on 
Fast Forty-ninth Street and a house 
near Stamford, Conn., to which Mr. 
Taylor, with the designing eye of an 
uchitect and the workmanship of a 
carpenter, has added two wings since 
its purchase—this as an outlet for his 
energy, which is best described, per- 
haps, as boundless. It is illustrated 
by his use of the brief respite before 
the first rehearsal of his opera to su- 
hervise the making of a cover for his 


score. From the full color painting by 
Greta Urban he made a mechanical 
“layout” for the engravers. And, re- 
membering that he was once a de- 
signer, he made the brilliant illumin- 
ated lettering which will be seen upon 
the cover of the book of his opera. 


In Rome 


LADY recently took a young 

Englishman shopping with her. 
They reached one of the Fifth Av- 
enue maisons and he swung the door 
open for her and bowed her in. Sub- 
sequently she missed him. “Twenty- 
five minutes’ search—with the aid of a 
floorwalker—finally unearthed him 
again. 

He was still at the entrance and 
still bowing. So many ladies had 
followed her through the door, he ex- 
plained, that it had been impossible 
for him to enter. 


se 
IX TURES REPORTED: 


A wine cocktail —two parts 
sherry, one part Italian Vermouth and 
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a dash of Benedictine. Shake well. 
Two more cocktails, “The Tam- 
many”—equal parts gin, Italian and 
French Vermouth, and a dash of ab- 
sinthe “‘to make the tiger jump”; and 
“The Police’—two parts gin, one 
part Italian orange juice, one part 
pineapple juice, and the white of one 


egg. 
Exemplary 


T IS somewhat to the point for 
New Yorkers to take a day off in 

celebration of the anniversary of Mr. 
George Washington’s birth, for the 
gentleman was once no mean citizen 
of our city. He lived in a lovely old 
mansion where now stands one of the 
pillars which hold up Brooklyn 
Bridge. This was during his first 
term of office, 1789-1790. The 
Washington anecdote usually recalled 
on his birthday for the benefit of 
school children is, of course, the story 
of the cherry tree. There are others, 
however. One concerns his patriotic 
frugality. Old Sam Fraunces, who 
later established the restaurant which 
still stands, was Washington’s house- 
hold steward. It happened that he 
had occasion to provide the gen- 
eral with a very fine shad for break- 
fast. 

The latter realized it was early 
for shad and asked how much the fish 
had cost. He was told the price had 
been two dollars. 

“Take it away,” the general is re- 
ported to have ordered. “Never shall 
it be said I encouraged such extrava- 
gance at my table.” 

The point of the story seems to be 
that it was just as difficult then as it 
is now to exchange a cooked fish and 
that Fraunces ate it himself in the 
kitchen. 


Hammer 


ITH the sale of the last of the 
John Quinn collection winding 
up on Lincoln’s Birthday, the auction 
season achieved its grand climax. The 
hammer has fallen on the major col- 
lections of the year and those habitual 
spectators who go to the show are seek- 
ing other divertissements. It’s odd 
how few people seem to realize that 
these important sales, with their red 
plush atmosphere, are worth attending 
as a spectacle alone. They are really 
the best free shows in the city. 
There is an amazing amount of 
“action” in the performance. Things 
























We 


move with startling rapidity. 
watched the famous Chavannes paint- 
ing, “The Beheading of John the 
Baptist,” go for $8,000 at the Quinn 


auction—the whole transaction took 


less than five minutes. And the next 
picture brought fifteen dollars. Armed 
guards are on duty, if jewels are be- 
ing sold. ‘The auctioneer occupies a 
little howdah in the corner, and the 
rest of the room keeps score on cata- 
logues. 

One sees there the strong, keen 
faces of artists, the* shrewd, cool 
glance of dealers, the ripe figures of 
connoisseurs; one sees the merely rich, 
the merely curious, the socially fa- 
vored—every sort of person. Women 

si come in, clad for the opera, to sit for 
a few moments in the folding chairs 
while a painting is knocked down for 
many thousands. Elderly ladies whis- 
per, agog over No. 323, “An Emo- 
tion Suggested in Harmonious Col- 


ors”’—ladies who seem to need just - 


such an emotion to complete them. 


OMETIMES the bidders sit in the 
balcony and increase their offer 
by crooking their finger at a boy below, 
who shouts the raise. A painting is car- 
ried out quickly by two swift attend- 
ants; is placed on the little shelf. The 
bidding starts, progresses, the auc- 
tioneer’s voice dominating the entire 
room: 

“Had ninety dollars, had ninety dol- 
lars fair warning!” The room 
is hushed for the fell of the hammer; 
in the balcony a woman leans over 
to her husband. “It’s a perfect dove,” 
she says, audibly. A finger is wag- 


gled. “A hundred,” shouts a voice 
below, and the bidding is_ re- 
sumed. 


Although the crowd is usually good- 
natured, there is something of Stock 


Fxchange frenzy in some of the deals. 
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Big collectors, when outbid, fre- 
quently suffer fits of temperament. 
One of these, a cigar manufacturer, 
always leaves the room and paces vig- 
orously up and down until he has 
himself in hand. 


HIS YEAR there was much talk 

concerning the indifference dis- 
played toward the works of the 
modernists. One painting of “an 
abstract thought” brought less 
than ten dollars at the Quinn sale. 
And we were present to see an im- 
pressionistic canvas, seven by ten 
feet, sold for thirty-five dollars, 
or, as we quickly computed, fifty 
cents a square foot. Some of the 
modernists claim discrimination 
on the part of the auctioneers. 
This undoubtedly counts, 
but a look at some of the 
paintings discloses other 
reasons, too. 

Both the Quinn and the 
Stillman sales represented 
the efforts of heirs to liqui- 
date the valuable holdings 
of deceased _ collectors; 
death is not always the reason, how- 
ever—witness the furniture sale by 
the rich Marquis of Reading, who has 
just auctioned off his possessions be- 
cause he wants to change the decora- 
tive scheme in his house. Some of his 
Queen Anne and Chippendale pieces 
sold at the Anderson galleries ranked 
with the best of Lord Leverhulme’s 


pieces. 


Tragedy 


N THE concert program of one 
of the larger orchestras not long 
since was Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore” 
overture, the two climaxes of which 
are each followed by a trumpet pas- 


sage offstage. The first climax came, 
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but not a sound from the trum- 
pet. 

The conductor, considerably an- 
noyed, went on to the second. Again 
there was silence. This time, the 
overture being finished, he rushed in- 
to the wings. 

There he found the trumpet play- 
er still arguing with the house fire- 
man, 

“T tell you, you can’t play that thing 
back here!” the latter was saying. 
“There’s a concert going on.” 


In Our Midst 


eT of the theatre-program : 
ballot conducted by I. Miller 
for sculptural niches on the front of 
his new Broadway shoe store: Drama, 
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DIFFERENCE © 
Ethel Barrymore; Comedy, Marilyn 
Miller; Opera, Rosa  Ponselle; 
Screen, Mary Pickford. . . . Com- 
ment of a gentleman who has been 
more danced against than dancing: 
“That girl’s got ivy in her veins.” 
. . Social advance in the big city: 
The New York Rotary Club’s 1,000 
members now lunch (and sing) at the 
Waldorf-Astoria instead of the Mc- 
Alpin. 


Ce 








EEN at the recent Toscanini con- 

certs: Opera stars ready to replace 
singers in Beethoven’s Ninth Sympho- , 
ny if necessary; also almost every con- 
ductor in America, including Dam- 
rosch, Reiner, Koussevitzky, Sokoloff, 
Klemperer, Furtwaengler, Hadley, 
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Georgesco, Schelling, Casella, Hage- 
man, Schindler, Smallens, Siloti, Zas- 
lawsky, Franko, Ariani, Mannes and 
Viendoza.... Proof of the utter cyni- 
cism of New York: A grocery wagon 
jogging down Fifth Avenue bearing 
the chalk-written legend: “The course 
of true love never runs smooth.” . . . 
Noted in a_ theatrical employment 
agency: picture of a year-old baby la- 
beled, “Seven months’ experience be- 
fore the camera.” 

Anyone happening to know the 
whereabouts of J. H. Riggs, who 
ime here to go on the stage, is advised 

communicate with Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, who has received a letter of 
nguiry from the gentleman’s uncle 

, Claremore, Okla., sent in care of 

Greenwich Village Theatre and 
nclosing a postcard for reply. 
Comment of gentleman viewing a 
bottle of Farquhar Madeira wine of 

1791, vintage 1789, on display in 
Fraunces’ Tavern museum: “If they’ll 
let me drink it I'll go on exhibition 
myself.” . . . Observed at “Tirelaw- 
ny of the Wells”: Matinée girls of 
the eighties arriving on wheel chairs 
to pay homage to their matinée idol, 
John Drew. 

One result of Beaux Arts ball: 
Society matron so charmed with Em- 
pire gown she wore that she plans re- 
viving the style. Advance news of 
next Beaux Arts ball: Costume period 
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will be that of the French Occupation 
of Northern Africa about 1850 
Profit from this year’s ball, $35,000 
Explanation to those who have re- 
cently felt the glow of flattery when 
addressed by name by clerks in a Fifth 
Avenue jewelry maison: A young so- 
ciety man is employed to stand at the 
door, identify clients as they arrive, 
and spread the word. Railroad 
circles musical note: Harry O. Os- 
good, author of “So This Is Jazz,” 
has been commissioned to write ““The 
Marching Song of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad.” 
Touching scene in a speakeasy : 
Eight men trying to pacify husky 
patron, gone violent and shouting 
while destroying furniture: “I’m 
tired. I wanna lie down.” 
Reply of owner of dog when asked 
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Lake Placid Weekends 
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by officials of recent Westminster 
Kennel Club show whether the dog 
was well-bred: “Why, he’s by seven 
or eight of the best bred dogs in 
Montclair.” Reported effect of 
recent rough news from Cambridge: 
Childless millionaire changed will 
which left his fortune evenly divided 
hetween Yale and Harvard to make 
Yale sole beneficiary. . . . Overheard 
at matinée of Maxwell Anderson’s 
“Saturday’s Children”: “Sherwood, of 
course, may be deeper, but for real 
good entertainment give me Max.” 
Initial cost to those who attended 
opening of Paul Whiteman’s new 
night club at Broadway and Forty- 
eighth Street: $10 couvert charge. . 
Conflicting explanations for abandon- 
ment by Prohibition Administration 
ef its program of taking photographs 
of raided night-club crowds: (1) 
Agents persistently forgot to wind the 
film, (2) Relative of Treasury De- 
partment official among the first group 
photographed. —THE New Yorkers 















This food must 
be prepared by eith- 
er Mayor James J. 


Walker or Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. 
Smith. 


HE SIXTEEN Tiller Girls 

correspond roughly, but not too 

roughly, with the Vestal Virgins 
of Ancient Rome. 

They represent the Spirit of Amer- 
ica and there are always sixteen of 
them, one for each of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies. Then there’s one 
to grow on, and two spares, making 
the sixteen. ‘They are supported by 
the State and are hedged in by a long 
series of rigid rules, ordained by tradi- 
tion. They are, for instance, always 
required to descend a staircase back- 
ward, or else slide down the banisters. 

Among the famous heroines of 
American history who have _ been 
Tiller Girls are Barbara Frietchie, 
Betsey Ross, Martha Washington, 
Dolly Madison and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

As I said, there are always exactly 
sixteen Tiller Girls and they are sup- 
ported by the State. They live in 
the Municipal Building in_ special 
cloistered apartments. Except for their 
appearances at the theatre where Con- 
gress allows them to appear, they are 
rarely seen, because they travel to and 
from the theatre in armored cars, 
heavily veiled, and_ they 
never frequent speakeasies. 

Once a year, on St. Eliza- 
beth’s Day, the Tiller Girls 
take part in a quaint cere- 
mony. In solemn proces- 
sion they proceed to Dinty 
Moore’s Restaurant Z 
on West Forty-sixth Cc 
Street, and the head 
Tiller Girl then 
knocks thrice upon 
the door. Dinty an- 
swers and_ replies 
that they cannot 
come in because he 


TILLER TRADITIONS 


has just been padlocked. Then the head 
Tiller Girl, or, as she is called, ““The 
Golem,” knocks again and this time 
when Moore sticks his head out of the 
door she strikes him on the head with 
a gold bludgeon, studded with platin- 
um spikes. The bludgeon thereupon 
breaks and the Tiller Girls are admit- 
ted to the restaurant, where they par- 
take of food. ‘This food must be pre- 
pared by either Mayor James J. Walk- 
er or Governor Alfred E. Smith. On 
these occasions the Mayor and the 


Governor wear white aprons and 
chefs’ caps. 
The Sixteen Tiller Girls are in 


charge of a mysterious matron, be- 
lieved to be Maude Adams. Nobody 
knows where Maude Adams is and 
many believe she is in charge of the 
Tiller Girls. This office is considered 
one of the greatest honors a nation 
can bestow upon a woman, but once 
a woman has received it she disappears 
from public notice and is seen no 
more. ‘This is why many believe it is 
Miss Adams who has the job now. 


HE TILLER Girls are famous, 
of course, for their remarkable 
rhythmic dancing. Any Tiller Girl 
who gets out of step is disgraced. 
There is always a large African male 


attendant, called a “Unique,” waiting 


offstage, armed with a saber, whose 
duty it is to slay any Tiller Girl who 
However, each of 


makes a misstep. 



















General Grant, at the close of the Civil War, tried to get 
General Lee to tell him where the Sixteen Tiller Girls of 
the Confederate States were. 
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the girls carries a stiletto in her sock, 
and when the tragedy of making a 
misstep does happen to one of the 
girls, she generally commits hara-kiri 
with the stiletto before the dinge has 
a chance to slice her. 


OU SEE those who think that life 
for the Tiller Girls is one long, 
sweet song are mistaken. Theirs is a 
grave, responsible office, inevitably 
bound up with the destiny of the na- 
tion. Each nation has its Sixteen Tiller 
Girls, and when one nation wars against 
another and emerges victorious, the 
vanquished nation’s Tiller Girls are 
always seized and brought triumphant- 
ly home as the great prize of the con- 
quest. When war breaks, each na- 
tion immediately takes steps carefully 
to secure its Sixteen Tiller Girls 
against the encroachments of the en- 
emy, because when the enemy gains 
possession of the Tiller Girls, it is 
considered a very bad omen indeed, 
auguring defeat. 
So when war breaks the Tiller Girls 
are placed in a hypnotic coma and 
buried at some remote spot, together 
with the national treasure. When the 
war is won, the victorious generals 
always torture the generals of the de- 
feated country to make them tell 
where the Sixteen Tiller Girls are hid- 
den, but it is considered a disgrace 
for a general to squeal on the girls, 
and rather than give away the secret 
of their hiding place the general gen- 
erally allows himself to be slain, or, 
if he gets a chance, he commits hara- 
kiri. If he does weaken and tell 
where the girls are, he is disgraced 
and dares not return to his own 
country after peace, because 
he would be stoned to death. 
Benedict Arnold was banished 
from this country because he 
told the British generals that 
the Sixteen Tiller Girls we 
had at that time were hidden 
near Trenton, N. J. 
Arnold was sore at Wash- 
ington and thought to take 
revenge. The Hessians were 
despatched to Trenton to 
capture the Tiller Girls. 
, It was a cold winter 
night, but nevertheless, 
the American army de- 
cided to swim the Dela- 
ware and attack the Hes- 
sians. To spur the ambi- 
tion of the men, General 
Washington, who had 
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offered a purse of $25,000 to the first 
man who would swim the Delaware. 
The Americans started to swim, and 
when they got within ten feet of the 
New Jersey shore, they struck a bed 
of kelp, which did not daunt them. 
They reached the shore and taking the 
kelp, covered themselves with it, and 
advanced upon Trenton. It was 


Our American Tiller Girls are for 
the most part the daughters of West 
Point cadets. ‘That is where they get 
their precision in step. West Point 
cadets marry very early of course, 
because they mature very early in 
that climate. 

However, it is not necessary to be 





Christmas and the Hessians had 
become very drunk, so when they 
saw what appeared to be a mass 
of kelp coming toward them, 
they thought nothing of it. 
Also, being drunk, they thought 
the American’ forces were 
twice as large as they really —— 
were. But today a Hessian 
cannot eat kelp. 


ENERAL GRANT, at 
the close of the Civil War, tried 
to get General Lee to tell where the 
Sixteen Tiller Girls of the Confeder- 
ate States were, but General Lee 
wouldn’t. General Grant finally told 
General Lee he respected him for it, 
and he wouldn’t take Lee’s sword. 
Grant, you see, meant to be nice to 
Lee, but Lee misunderstood and 
thought that Grant was trying to cast 
reflections on his sword. e; 
“What’s the matter with the 
sword?” he demanded, very angrily. 
Grant said the sword was all right 
but that he wouldn’t let Lee surrender 
it. 

“Tt’s a good sword, ain’t it?” says 
Lee. 

Grant tried to explain, but Lee kept 
getting madder and madder, because 
he did think a lot of the sword. It 
was a sword he used in degree work 
in his lodge and he was quite attached 
to it. Finally Lee got so mad that 
he ups and slaps poor Grant with the 
flat edge of the sword, and started an- 
other war, which was called the Span- 
ish-American war. 


All on account of the Tiller Girls! 


{ 

HEN Germany lost the recent 

war her Sixteen Tiller Girls 

were divided between the Powers. 
The United States got four of them— 
Pola Negri, Lya de Putti, Vilma 
Banky, and an ash blonde. These 
four Tiller Girls were not eligible to 
become American Tiller Girls, how- 
ver, because our quota of sixteen was 
filled. So they were appointed Hon- 
rary Tiller Girls, or workers. They 
zo out and get the honey and bring it 
ack to the queens, who often sting 


them, 
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the daughter of a West Point cadet 
to be a Tiller Girl, and in our coun- 
try, which is a democracy, ha! ha!, 
every little girl, be she born in a 
palace or in a hovel, has equal oppor- 
tunity to become a Tiller Girl, and 
every little girl should strive to mold 
her life and conduct so that if the 
call ever comes she will be ready to 
become a Tiller Girl. And little 
American girls should remember that 
Tiller Girls don’t tell lies. They 
don’t sass their mammas back, and 
they help with the dishes, and come 
straight home from school instead of 
playing baseball and tearing their 
pants. ‘Tiller Girls brush their teeth 
every day without having to be told, 
and they don’t carry worms and dead 
frogs in their pockets and tease old 
beggars or dumb animals. Tiller Girls 
always do their home work and they 
never smoke opium. 

Let all you little girls, then, re- 
member that unless you have some 
unsurmountable physical defect, such 
as two noses, or a cauliflower ear, 
you can aspire to become great big 
Tiller Girls some day, and go down 
in the history of your country. 

Dismissed! —FRANK SULLIVAN 


OF ALL THINGS 
VERYBODY seems to agree 
with Nicholas Murray Butler 
when he says that no President should 
have a third term. The only quarrel 
is over the meaning of the term. 


If John Roach Straton were elected 
President, he says, he would put Dr. 
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Butler in jail. It strikes us that if 
Straton were President, jail would be 
rather a treat than otherwise. 


It might be a comfort to the dis- 
tressed Wheeling shorts if somebody 
would sing them the old Billy Sun- 
day song: “Brighten the Little Corner 
Where You Are.” 


On the other hand, Phila- 
delphia’s favorite hymn this 
week is: “Blest be the 
= 

. 


The Soviet Government 
has returned to Chaliapin 
part of his 800-acre estate 
which it had confiscated. At 
the same time his daughter, Stella, 
has got a job as a salesgirl in Saks. 
Things have taken a turn for the bet- 
ter and it looks as if the family would 
pull through the winter all right. 


The President will live on Dupont 
Circle while the White House roof is 
being fixed. In a couple of weeks we 
shall be getting all our cosmic verities 
from the Patterson Mansion Spokes- 
man. 


The Mercantile Club announces 
that it will erect a thirty-story build- 
ing with two thousand sleeping rooms 
for out-of-town buyers. It was a new 
idea to us that a visiting buyer need- 
ed a place to sleep, but we live and 
learn. 


Louisianians have arrived at a mas- 
terful compromise on the evolution 
question. From now on, they are 
descended from Adam while in the 
public schools but from the ape when 
they go to college. 


The war over the Ford profits was 
ever so diverting for a while, but it 
is beginning to pall. The time is now 
ripe for some humanitarian to send 
it a peace ship. 


Representative Wilson, of Missis- 
sippi, says that the alleged art maga- 
zines are “sowing the seeds of moral 
decay.” He displayed samples and 
sowed a few seeds among the Con- 
gressmen. —Howarp BRUBAKER 
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SURPRISES OF THE SOCIAL SEASON 


The Salvation Army makes some converts at the Ritz 
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ACK in the happy days of Edith 
Wharton’s “Age of Inno- 
cence,” a New York banker 

had a stroke. He was struck in the 
lap of luxury and the bosom of relig- 
ion, surrounded by a wealthy family 
in tears, and commiserated by a whole 
court of affectionate friends and 
socially aspiring acquaintances. He 
had been a powerful figure in society, 
church and finance, and his sickroom 
was as impressive as the last Patriarchs’ 
Ball. ‘Then the lawyers pried into his 
estate and found that he had practi- 
cally exhausted his fortune. He had 
nothing left but his house and his fur- 
niture and his country seat, across the 
Hudson, at Weehawken. 

His indignant family did the proud- 
est thing that they could do. They 
sold everything he had in New York 
and retired into voluntary exile in 
Weehawken with him, never to re- 
turn. He lived there, in a fine old 
stone house on the Palisades, looking 
across the river at ostracized Manhat- 
tan, supported by servants in livery, 
candles in silver sticks, the ancestral 
portraits in oils, and the entire family 
connection of cousins and aunts and 
brothers and sisters and sons and 
daughters-in-law and Alice Duer Mil- 
ler, who was his grandchild. 

(I may have these facts all wrong. 
I hold with the newspaper editor who 
said: “Hereafter I'll have nothing to 
do with facts. I'll print only impres- 
sions. Someone’s always disproving 
facts, but impressions are incontrovert- 
ible.” These are my impressions of 


Alice Duer Miller.) 


ER MOTHER acceded, but 

later, coming intoan inheritance, 
she escaped across the river with her 
children and had a good time among 
the enemy. Consequently, you cannot 
now get Alice Duer Miller to leave 
New York, even in midsummer, for 
more than a day or two. She is as 
philosophically contemptuous of the 
country as Walter Prichard Eaton is 
of the town. That is one of the 
psychological results of her child- 
hood. There are others. She _ has, 
for instance, a fine old stone ex- 
terior, extremely cold and formal, and 
she lives inside it like a bubbling child. 
If you listen carefully at the door of 
her most sedate silence, you will hear 
huckles. Her intimate friends are 


people who have succeeded in getting 


A LADY WHO WRITES 


her to open the door and come out, 
laughing. In the same way, her stories 
are written as precisely as if they were 
engraved by a fashionable stationer, 





Alice Duer Miller 


but they are full of the devil. They 
open the door far enough to make a 
snoot at the world. No one was ever 
more respectable than Alice Duer Mil- 
ler and had so little respect for re- 
spectability. 


HE WAS evidently born to be an 
imaginative artist, but she almost 
missed her fate. One side of her brain 
—on her grandfather’s side, presum- 
ably—is mathematical; she specialized 
in mathematics as a girl at Barnard 
College, and planned to teach mathe- 
matics when she was graduated. She 
took her ambition and her diplomas to 
the head of a conspicuous private school 
and applied for the position of mathe- 
matics teacher. Fortunately for the 
indifferent world, this school head was 
eccentric. He heard her little speech 
in silence and when she had finished 
he changed the subject. She said to 
herself, “Well, that’s that!” and left 
him. Some months later, when he 
notified her that she had been appointed 
teacher of mathematics in his school, 
she had already fallen in love and been 
married three weeks and come back 
from her honeymoon to take a boat 
to Central America with her husband. 
He was—and still is—Henry Wise 


Miller, but in those days he had not 
a seat either on the Stock Exchange or 
at the poker table of the Thanatopsis 
Athletic, Literary and Chowder Club, 
along with F. P. A. and Heywood 
Broun and other distinguished ama- 
teurs who do their betting after the 
draw. He was only gambling then in 
Costa Rican real estate. He had had 
a tip on the location of the Nicara- 
guan canal, and he had bought a 
coffee plantation that lay in the path 
of the coming land boom. 

It never came. The canal was built 
farther north, in what is now called 
Panama, and he and his wife returned 
to New York, penniless and with an 
infant son who had been born amid the 
venomous hardships of bungalow life 
in a Costa Rican jungle. That ex- 
perience confirmed our heroine in her 
distaste of country life. She went 
back to school-teaching in New York. 
Her husband determined to enter Wall 
Street and he got in, to carry water 
for the elephants, as a telephone boy. 
She wrote fiction. She had already 
begun writing poetry and fiction as 
an undergraduate at Barnard. She 
wrote fiction in the intervals of teach- 
ing school, keeping house, mothering 
her child, and selling coffee at night to 
add to the family income. 

I recommend those years of Alice 
Miller’s life to the contemplation of 
the critics who seem to think of her as 
some kind of modern Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, smart blue stock- 
ing and society dilettante, unable to 
make any contact with life except 
through a butler. 

She wrote fiction and she sold it. 
She had to sell it. She had to write 
it so that it would sell. She learned 
her craft as well as her art, and much 
of her work was mere potboiling, but 
more of it was what the bootlegger 
calls the pure McCoy. Her first novel, 
“The Modern Obstacle,” printed in 
1904, can still be read with gusto. Its 
sentence sounds like a cross between 
Jane Austen and Henry James, and 
its plot would adorn a De Mille movie, 
but its characters are real, its drama 
is authentic, and it makes the sort of 
direct attack on life which Alice Mil- 
ler makes even at her most popular. 


ODAY, as an artist, there is one 
great trouble with her. If we are 
to believe the records in the London 
law courts, Shakespeare could manage a 
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theatre, make a fortune, invest it with 
sagacity, sue to collect thirty shillings 
from a debtor, interest himself geni- 
ally in the matrimonial affairs of his 
friends, carry on a convivial social life 
with poise and brilliancy, and still 
write plays that were both popular 
hits and highbrow masterpieces. “That 
is to say, he was an artist who could 
handle reality as successfully in his 
life as he could in his art ; and this 
is one of the things that make him 
such a puzzle to the psychologists. The 
artist is commonly produced by an 
early defeat in his contact with life. 

Unable to dominate reality in fact, 
he retreats into fiction. He seeks in 
day dreams the satisfactions which he 
cannot achieve in actuality. If he be 
a genius, he is usually so badly adjusted 
to the realities of social existence that 
he is eccentric to the point of seeming 
insane. As a genius, Shakespeare should 
have lived like a madman and died, 
like Marlowe, in a tavern brawl. It 
must have been as difficult for his Eliz- 
abethan friends to believe that he had 
written his plays as it is for the 
Baconians to believe it. 


ND THAT is one trouble with 

Alice Duer Miller. She can man- 
age a household, a dinner, a costume, a 
servant, a social appearance, or any 
other item of reality in the smarter 
circles of New York life as efficiently 
as she can participate in a meeting of 
the trustees of Barnard, preside over a 
luncheon of the Authors’ League, con- 
duct a witty newspaper column like 
“Are Women People?”, make a suf- 
frage speech to an open-air meeting 
in Somerville, N.J., or put across on 
the readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post a story that is a poisonous satire 


of some of their most 
sacred cows. In other 
words, she confronts 
life as sanely and 
successfully in her 
daily contacts with it 
as she does in the day 
dreams of her art. 
And she suffers for 
>s,it. It seems difficult 
< for her contempo- 
* raries to believe that 
she is an important 
‘artist. She is not 
crazy enough. She is 
not sufficiently im- 
practical. She does not seek to 
escape from life. She domi- J 
nates it socially, financially, 
politically and in every other } 
way as realistically as she domi- ae 
nates it in her writing. a 

Another trouble G 
with her is this: she 
would as soon bore a —— 
reader as a_ dinner 
guest. Whatever she 
has to say, she says en- 
tertainingly. She con- 
ceals the problems of 
her art as a good host- 
ess conceals her servant 
problem. She sits down to her reader 
with a smile and charms him in her 
first paragraph. And, unfortunately, 
the American public believes that the 
higher the art, the deeper the bore- 
dom. 

They are always ready to con- 
cede that a book is great if they can- 
not read it except with determination. 
Unless an artist be solemn, they are 
not convinced that he is sincere. And 
not only solemn but clumsy. He must 
not write too well if he is to be a 
great writer in their estimation. They 
are not persuaded that he has much to 
say unless he becomes incoherent when 
he tries to say it. “They cannot believe 
that good art can be entertaining, any 
more than good medicine can be tasty. 
It is part of their Puritanism, no 
doubt. 


OR HER tthird trouble, she has 

learned how to be “subtle in letters 
a foot high.” In a bright trifle like her 
“Return to Normalcy,” she will give 
a profound study of the four mar- 
riages of a typical American captain 
of industry, and she will do it in a 
story that trips along on high heels 
as sprightly as a French comedy. Her 
“Reluctant Duchess” contains enough 
observation of Anglo-American mar- 
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riages to make an “international” 
novel. She puts into it the unpleasant 
truth about the American millionaire 
who buys a title for his daughter, the 
ambitious wife who incites him to it, 
the girl who is sold and the lord who 
is bought; and she whips it all into 
a literary confection that melts sweet- 
ly in the mind. As a result, the 
critics smack their lips over it and 
praise it as an airy little thing. They 
see no more in it than they used to see 
in Charlie Chaplin’s “clowning.” 
They patronize it as condescendingly 
as they once patronized O. Henry, or 
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‘an eres the spot where the body 
wuz found, an’ they say when th? 
doctor tried t make the autropsy, it 
wuz all he cd do ?—”? 


as they still patronize the gay abysses 
of Aldous Huxley’s “Antic Hay”! 


ND it is her final handicap that 

she usually writes of the rich and 
the sophisticated. The good average 
American cannot really believe that 
money is not always happy ever after. 
He cannot sympathize with the trage- 
dies of wealth. He will not accept 
as art the subtle dramas of intelli- 
gence. 

Edith Wharton may write as 
many masterpieces as she will about 
the life of fashion, but the critics will 
still acclaim her “Ethan Frome” as 
the pinnacle of her achievement, be- 
cause her characters, there, are sim- 
ple, poor and dumb. In the days of 
Shakespeare’s art, poor people were all 
clowns; only the aristocracy could rise 
to the heights of tragedy. In our 
democracy, the thing has been re- 
versed. ‘The aristocrat is allowed to 
be a silly ass in art. He may be a 
polished villain. Or he may be the 
suave and trifling hero of a Van 
Bibber novelette. But he cannot be 
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the heart of a tragic masterpiece to a 
democracy which believes that the 
most serious affliction of the rich is 
tire trouble. 


DDED to all this, Alice Miller 

has had the misfortune to learn 
that unconscious psychology is uncon- 
scious. 

The whole school and following of 
Joyce and Lawrence have attained 
distinction by being ignorant of that 
simple fact. They read into the con- 
scious minds of their characters mor- 
bid trends that are deeply hidden in 
subconsciousness. Alice Miller knows 
that these subconscious influences are 
disguised in the conscious mind and 
overtly expressed only in unconscious 
actions. 


HE COMPOSES her fiction in 

that knowledge. If she had writ- 
ten Lawrence’s “Women in Love,” 
she would have made it as real as life, 
as convincing as sunlight, as unmorbid 
as high noon—and no one would 
have suspected the depths on which 
her sun was shining. 

In short, the trouble with her is 
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“—_Whoops! Pipe the pretty dy-sies! 


Strike me, if Spring ain’t ’ere—” 


not the trouble with her at all. It 
is the trouble with the rest of us. 
And particularly with the authori- 
ties. 

She is an inspiring popular success, 
but the pundits of literature do not se- 
riously appraise her. She is the sort 
of author who sells magazines for 
editors, books for publishers, and plays 
and films for producers; but none of 
the doctors seem to recognize that this 
vitality derives from the very blood 
of art. 

She is an infallible craftsman, with 
every gift except the ponderosity of 
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great pretentiousness, but the Brahmins 
do not know it. 

See them going through the gallery 
of American fiction. They have 
gathered to frown importantly at a 
row of gloomy canvases and clotted 
sculpture. Behind them the crowd 
is thick before a piece of clean-lined 
and sparkling beauty at which every- 
body gazes with tickled and tender 
smiles. 

The pundits glance back, occasion- 
ally, and brighten in sympathy with 
the general appreciation, but they do 
not turn as a jury to pass official judg- 
ment. They are making up their 
minds about some of the most stodgy 
outstanding pretensions of the day. 
—Harvey O’HIGGINs 


WATCH 


HE LITTLE Italian boy who 

brought the wood was looking 

about the room with interest 
as I turned my back to get my 
wallet. 

When I turned around again he 
was gone and so was my watch. I gave 
chase, shouting, “Stop thief! Stop 
thief!” all down Minetta Street, but 
the thief didn’t stop and 
finally dodged into a 
black doorway. 

Into the abyss I went 
and, through dark pas- 
sages which would have 
frightened to death all 
four of the Rover 
Boys, I followed. We 
emerged into a court- 
yard and then dashed 
into the back of another 
building. In a burst of 
glory we emerged on 
Bleecker Street at its 
noonday busiest with me not twenty 
feet behind. Now I cried, “Stop 
that boy! He’s got my watch! Stop 
him!” but the people 
on the street seemed 
the most stupid in the 
world, for none of 
them stopped him. 
There wasn’t a po- 
liceman, of course, 
within a radius of 
seventy miles. But on 
the corner of Mac- 
dougal and Minetta 
Lane, I collared my 
fox. He fought more 
like a young steer 


than a fox and I had 
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to choke him a little before he was 
made captive. 

Quite obviously it became my duty 
as a citizen to hand this potential 
Gerald Chapman over to the law. The 
law by now was not within a radius 
of one hundred and ten miles, and be- 
fore I could travel this distance with 
my yelping cargo, the youth of the 
neighborhood arrived. There were 
about fifteen of them and I was a 
distinct enemy. I haven’t fathomed 
the logic, but it seems that I should 
never, never have objected to having 
my watch stolen. 

Following brief speculation on this, 
thirty or so young Italian fists all com- 
peted for the honor of my face. Many 
were successful, and the result was 
that a moment later I found myself 
alone on the street possessing a sore 
jaw and a sprained wrist but no watch. 

The law, you see, had now arrived. 
I explained. At first even the law 
seemed certain I was wrong, but after 
a little while its representative seemed 
to feel as strongly as did I about the 
matter. He said he would cruise up 
and down a bit. In the meantime I 
could go home. 

Like a boy who has been bad at 
school, I went. On the way voices 
called from doorways, ““We’re gonna 
get you!” Foran hour or so I reflect- 
ed on what would happen to one newly 
on the Black Hand list. Then faith- 
fully, proudly the law returned and 
with him my watch—a little battered, 
but my watch. “Them kids, you 
know,” he said, “‘you gotta be care- 
ful.” The law swung its club. I 


offered a pair of cigars. 
“Them kids, you know,” the law 

said, and strolled away. 
—THEODORE PRATT 
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SONGS NOT ENCUM- 
BERED BY RETICENCE 


THE ENEMY 


Let another cross his way— 

She’s the one will do the weeping! 
Little need I fear he’ll stray 

Since I have his heart in keeping. 


Let another hail him dear— 
Little chance that he’ll forget me! 
Only need I curse and fear 
Her he loved before he met me. 
—Dorotuy PARKER 


WHY ALBERT FERNCROFT 
IS A BITTER MAN 


HEN we were both sopho- 

mores in Mining Engineer- 

ing, Albert Ferncroft was my 
friend. Recently he stopped me at 
Liggett’s and said: “Perhaps you 
would like to know why the world 
knows me as a bitter man.” The tale 
he told me, as we sat there quietly sip- 
ping ices, left me shaken and un- 
strung. I will narrate it just as it was 
told to me. . 

After I graduated (he began) I 
cast about for some congenial em- 
ployment, and, after one or two false 
starts, drifted into the business of 
shoveling snow. I had always liked 
snow—liked to work with it, liked 
the feel of it; so it is not strange 
that my life work took that direction. 
For a number of years I was happy 
in this employment, and I prospered. 


OW DURING this time, I was 

never much in the company of 
women, due to an innate shyness which 
you doubtless remember as far back as 
our college days. (I nodded.) I had no 
feminine friends, and did not seek 
them. I was busy with my work, 
and spent the evenings with my books, 
my pipe, and my dogs. Although I 
realized that I was not attractive to 
women, it never made me morbid or 
irritable, because I always believed— 
way down deep—that I possessed cer- 
tain little personal traits which even- 
tually might endear me to some good 
woman, should one ever go so far 
as to get acquainted with me. Traits 
like this, for example: I never drum 
with one finger on the piano; I never 
squeeze a tube of toothpaste from the 
wrong end, but always begin at the 
bottom and roll it neatly as it dimin- 
ishes; I never rip a Sunday newspaper 


to pieces trying to locate the sport 
section; I never say “Cheerio.” Lit- 
tle traits like that. 

As I say, I was happy. Then I 
made a change in my work. I gave 
up snow, and went into writing. I 
made, as you know, a great success 
of it. My poems began appearing 
in the New York Times, short, whim- 
sical essays were published in the read- 
ers’ corner of the Atlantic—in short, 
I made a name for myself. 

It was about this time that I began 
to notice a change in the attitude of 
women toward me. I got letters, notes, 
pleasant cards of invitation. All of 
which did not change me one whit, 
for I still spent my evenings with my 
books and dogs. Finally, however, 
a group of my women admirers im- 
portuned me to allow them to visit me 
for tea in my apartment, and I could 
hardly refuse. Well, I determined, 


sullenly, to give them exactly what 
I knew in my heart they sought. 
When they arrived I affected a pale, 
undernourished mien. 
dark, shaggy 


I allowed my 


head to droop from 






I let my eyeballs loll 


my shoulders. 
from their sockets. I sulked, poetical- 
ly, apart from the others; and when 
one of their number would ask me 
a silly question about my work, I 
would fall into a dreamy mood, 
pretend I had not heard, and then 
suddenly give a great sniff and say, 
“What?” 

They loved it. They crowded in 
upon me, pinching me and chipping 
off pieces of my vest as souvenirs. 
They asked me to recite from my 
works, which I did—except that, un- 
beknown to them, I recited from Mil- 
ton instead. 
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Finally, I could endure it no long- 
er. Going into the other room, I 
took off all my clothes and donned my 
snow-shoveling uniform, resolved to 
go back to the old life, where I knew 
a position always awaited me. When 
I again entered the women’s presence, 
I was, as you can imagine, a disgusting 
sight to them. My complexion was 
ruddy, I had the happy, boorish smile 
of him who toils honestly with his 
hands, and my _ rough garments 
smelled strongly of snow. 


CONFRONTED them. “If there 

be one of your number,” [I said, 
“who is attracted to me, not for the 
words I write but for the man I am, 
let her follow me—for I am going 
out into the snow where I belong.” I 
left, and not one woman followed 
me. That, my friend, is why the 
world knows me as a bitter man! 

Albert ceased. Our empty glasses 
sat before us on the soda counter. 
For a moment I could not speak. Then 
I placed my hand on his arm. “Albert 
Ferncroft,” I said, “you old icon- 
oclast, God bless you in your work of 
shoveling snow!” —E. B. W. 


THROUGH A GLASS, 
DARKLY 


T WAS a bright, sunny day. 
“What kind of a day is it?” 
asked the drug store proprietor of 
the man who had just dropped in. 
“Don’t you know?” cried the cus- 
tomer in surprise. 
“Scarcely ever. You see, it all 
started with my first sign, ‘John 
Pestle, Drugs and Medicines.’ 
The Venus Specialty Company 
agreed to give me my sign for 
nothing if I’d allow them to word it, 
‘Drugs, Medicines and Venus Tooth- 
paste.’ 

“And then along came the cigar 
jobbers who suggested ‘Sick Room 
Supplies and Milky Way  Pan- 


atelas.’ 


“7 FELL for it. That’s the red strip 

of lettering two feet wide all 
across the window. Next, the Pleasant 
Pellet people dropped in, offering me 
‘Rubber Goods and Toilet Articles’ 
at their expense if I’d stand for pills 
in the same blue line. I stood. That 
left me about three feet of clear glass, 
which the Simplex Soap folks said’ was 


sheer waste, so it didn’t cost me a cent 
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“Yow re like a lovely flower tonight, darling 


to get ‘Candy, Soda and Simplex 
Soap.’ 

“T could still tell what the weather 
was like by looking out the door, but 
is I couldn’t very well offend my 
largest jobber I sold my last line of 
ommunication with the outside world 
for ‘Milady’s Complexion Cream, 
Physicians’ Prescriptions Carefully 
Compounded of Purest Drugs.’ What 
kind of a day did you say it was 
outside?” 

“Bright and sunny,” said the man 
who had just dropped into the estab- 
lishment. 


“Thanks,” said the druggist grate- 
fully. “T’ll do as much for you some 
day if you’re ever in the drug busi- 


ness.” —A. H. F. 


MUSINGS ON THE MOON 


If Jupiter has seven moons, 
And we have only one, 
I wonder what the ratio is 
Of all the petting done? 


If Jupiter has seven moons, 
I wonder if the glare 


everyone’s looking at you.” 


Discourages the burglars—and 
The Wave of Crime up there. 


If Jupiter has seven moons 
Are parking lights required! 
And are the moons all full at 
once, 
Or have a few retired? 


If Jupiter has seven moons— 
Well, I have had some fun, 
And made the most, quite pleas- 
antly, 
Of our poor singleton! 


—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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CONFIDENCE VOICED 
IN NEW YORKER AS 
BIRTHDAY DAWNS 


TRIPLE PROBES PLANNED 





City Poor Get Turkey’n’ Fixin’s; 
Ten Cent Fare Defeated 


HE second birthday of THE 
New YorRKER was formally 


opened to the public yesterday 
morning when the De Witt Clinton, 
borrowed from the Grand Central 
station for the occasion, puffed in 
from Albany, bearing Gov. Alfred 
Smith and a score of legislators. 
All were dressed in the costumes 
of 1830-31. On their arrival three 


minutes of silence were observed 


throughout the city, following which 
the Governor, Commander Hartley 
of the Leviathan, Prince William of 
Sweden and Rahman Bey proceeded 
to the offices of THE NEw YorKER 
Forty-fifth Street, 


in West 


paus- 


I THE MAN WHO SOUNDED AN 
| ARIGHT TONEY ENGRAVING BY JOHN HELD JR— -— 
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ing to lay a wreath in the Keep- 
the-City Clean box at Forty-fourth 
Street. 

If the Governor intended to sur- 
prise THE New Yorker, however, 
he was anticipated. The Rev. John 
Roach Straton had called a full two 
hours before with a diamond-studded 
horseshoe, the gift of the Holmes 
Electric Patrol. While waiting for 
the others, Dr. Straton diverted the 
crowd by making four ringers and a 
leaner in ten minutes of play. Panic 
was prevented by! Jesse Crawford, 
who stuck to his Wurlitzer until the 
arrival of Gov. Smith. 

After a short musical program by 
the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion Male Quartet, some of the 
many telegrams of congratulation 
were read by Former Acting Mayor 
Murray Hulbert. Following are the 
most representative: 


Wuat Hato Gop WroucuHrT? 
GeorcE R. 


Rin the HARVARD CLUB 


——— 


—_——_ 


i iat 
—— ~~ 
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Wuat Hatru Gop WroucutT! 


Ceci, De MILLE 


Wuat Hatu Gop WroucuHtT? 
REUBEN’s THAT’s ALL 


How Woutp You Like It 
Ir SomEBopy SAID THAT ABOUT 
Your SIsTER? 

RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE 


You Can Foor ALL OF THE 
PEOPLE SOME OF THE TIME 
[the rest is undecipherable] ANp 
Wuat Do You MeEawn it’s 
Your Birtrupay? 

Harry DAUGHERTY 


Nicholas Murray Butler unveiled 
THE New YorKER’s gift to the city, 
a bronze horse-trough representing th 
five great boroughs. During the cere- 
mony the pupils of Public School No. 
71 formed a living picture of Eustace 
Tilley, and Miss Jane Cowl, as the 
Spirit of New York during 1925 and 
1926, appeared in one of the ninth 
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floor windows and sang “The Mar- 
seillaise.” Shoes by I. Miller. 

Wall Street celebrated with an old- 
fashioned barn dance on the floor of 
the Stock Exchange. Ducking for ap- 
ples was the chief diversion. The 
Ladies’ Guild of Trinity Church 
served supper. 

In Paris, ceremonies were held at 
the Place des Etats Unis. Ambas- 
sador Herrick presented a complete 
file of THE NEw YorKeER to the 
French Government and _ predicted 
that the day would mark a milestone 
in Franco-American relations. M. 
Briand, representing France, predicted 
that the day would mark a milestone 
in Franco-American relations. A 
slight student demonstration was sup- 
pressed. 

Celebrations were held on _ the 
Aquitania in mid-Atlantic, at the 
home of James Monroe, and in Roger 
Wolfe Kahn’s Perroquet de Paris, 
where copies of THE NEw YORKER 
replaced the goldfish under the table 


tops. 


UT THE principal demonstration 
occurred at the Polo Grounds 
during the afternoon. CharlesSchwab, 
clad in axle grease, spoke, in part, as 
follows: 
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“Mr. Chairman. How sweet the 
moonlight sleeps upon this bank! Here 
we will sit and let the sounds of mu- 
sic creep into our ears. All the world’s 
a stage and the men and women 
merely players. How bravely thou 
becomest thy bed, fresh lily! I am 
an American!” 

Mr. Schwab predicted an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. 

Amid the ensuing applause, Presi- 
dent Coolidge threw out the first 
baseball. 


HE floats then moved down Fifth 
Avenue as far as the Vanderbilt 
mansion, where a banquet was given to 
the founders of the magazine. Among 
the little group whose courage and 
stick-to-it-iveness carried THE NEw 
YorKER through the dark days of 
1925 were George Bernard Shaw, 
David Binney Putnam, Gov. Ritchie 
of Maryland, Nathalia Crane, John 
McE. Bowman and the missing 
Charlie Ross. All were present and 
their reminiscences of early hardships 
brought many a smile and _ tear. 
Diminutive pipes and shamrocks were 
presented to each and the great au- 
dience united in “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 
Pandemonium 


succeeded the an- 
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nouncement that Wilbur, the crack 
carrier pigeon released in Seattle last 
Wednesday by James J. Hill, had ar- 
rived in time forthe celebration. While 
flying over Dubuque, Wilbur had been 
coaxed down by the Chamber of 
Commerce and plucked of all his 
feathers. He was quite footsore on 
his arrival. 

Dancing continued until late Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Only one untoward 
event marred the day’s festivities. 
Four policemen were killed by a man 
named Olson. 

The proceeds, $64.75, were turned 
over to the Milk Fund. —C. M. 


CHANGE FOR THE WORST 


NCE UPON a time—about 

three or four weeks ago—I 

came upon a goblin that lived 
on the “L.” I asked him why, but all 
he would say was that it scratched his 
back. 

“When the trains go by,” he ex- 
plained. 

There is really very little point in 
my telling you about him, as he led 
an uninteresting life, and was rather 
nasty. It seems that at one time he 
had been a taxi driver, and had had 
change for five dollars, and some un- 
pleasant influence had transformed 
him into a goblin for his error. 

“That strikes me,” he would mut- 
ter, “as a bum break.” 

He was always complaining, and he 
bored me, and it was a great relief 
when he left town. 

“Going to Yonkers—knew a bird 
up there once—maybe he can help 
me.” 


HAT WAS the excuse he gave 

for going away, but he was such 
a frightful liar it is hard to be certain. 
Anyway, I hoped he would never 
come back. 

But he did. “That guy,” (only 
his language was more sullied), “told 
me that I’d have to be a goblin until 
some taxi man found the shortest way 
out of Central Park.” 

The possibility seemed so remote, 
and the prospect of any further con- 
tact with him so dull, that I left him 
at that part of the “L” that turns off 
Sixth Avenue along Fifty-third Street. 

Do not look him up, as I assure 
you he possesses a most crabbed dis- 
position, and that he would only ir- 
titate you. —OLIvEeR CLAXTON 
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BEATRICE LILLIE AND THE HUMMING BOYS IN “OH, PLEASE!” 


N WHICH Farce Revue at the Fulton Theatre, founded 

on the story by Maurice Hennequin and Pierre Veber, 
Mr. Charles Dillingham presents Miss Lillie with Mr 
Charles Winniger. The libretto is by Anne Caldwell and 
Otto Harbach, music by Vincent Youmans, staged by 
Hassard Short, dances and ensembles by David Bennett, 
settings and costumes by James Reynolds, orchestra 
under the direction of Gus Salzer, scenery built by 
T. B. McDonald Construction Co., painted by R. W. Berg- 
man, curtains by Dazian, Inc., furniture by Lavezzo, cos- 
tumes and hats (act I) by Tappé, Inc., costumes (act II, 


scene 1) by Francillon, sports costumes and hats by 
Schneider-Anderson, costumes for Perfume Number by 
Brooks Costume Co., costumes (act II, scene 2) by Brooks 
Costume Co., men’s clothes by Finchley, shoes by I. Miller 
& Sons, hosiery by Nat Lewis, Inc., wigs by Hepner, flowers 
by Universal Flower and Decorating Co., properties by 
Siedle Studios, perfumes furnished by Michel Pleville of 
Paris. For Mr. Dillingham, Capt. John H. Potter, Man- 
ager, Will A. Page. Business Manager, Walter Scott, Stage 
Manager, Miss B. Kelly, Wardrobe Mistress. In private life 
Miss Lillie is Lady Peel, wife of Sir Robert Peel, Baronet. 
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HE NEW Ziegfeld Theatre is 
like the Easter egg of a Gar- 
gantuan child, its small end 
broken off so that the egg could be 
vlued to the last coil of the nursery 
radiator—none of which is said in 
disparagement. The form of it is ex- 
traordinarily graceful, and the walls, 
which are painted in a modern-Vien- 
nese-looking design of little medieval 
personages pursuing amour through 
a forest, are charming. I myself do 
not care for the rather elephantine 
simplicity of the proscenium, but the 
ensemble is wonderfully effective. 
To it Mr. Ziegfeld has brought 
“Rio Rita,” one of his middling mu- 
sical comedies several cuts below “Sun- 
“Kid Boots,” but several more 
above the unfortunate “Betsy.” I 
must say here, however, in complete 
justification of “Rio Rita” that the 
hordes of gloryphées seemed to me 
strikingly lovely even for a Ziegfeld 
chorus. The principals, with the ex- 
ception of J. Harold Murray and 
Ethelind Terry as the tuneful lovers, 
are distinctly second-rate. They give 
an impression of irritating self-absorp- 
tion instead of that whole-hearted co- 
Operation in jollity so desirable in mu- 


” 
ny or 


sical shows. 

Also, while many of the nifties are 
good, the book is that old greaser-grin- 
go model, all about a bandit called the 
Kinkajou who turns out not to be the 
heroine’s brother. 

The score is pleasing and it goes 
without saying that the scenery is su- 
perb, most of the settings represent- 
ing Mexico where the vegetation looks 
like breadsticks but the architecture 
is compensatingly picturesque. 


A’ EVENT which brought forth 
- & hems and haws from the embar- 
rassed critics was the opening of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in a farcical comedy 

Frederick Witney, called “The 


Adventurous Age.” It is at the Mans- 


field. Mrs. Campbell has evidently 


NO SKYROCKETS 


been distinctly careless in counting her 
calories, and her costumes—possibly 
for comedy purposes—were almost 
sadistically gout anglais. ‘These facts 
did something to dim the still potent 
Campbell charm, but the play entire- 
ly threw it away. 

It is the story of an ever so mild 
cradle snatcher told in that roguish, 
middle-class English vein which em- 
ploys such expressions as “a canny 
Scot,” the “inner woman” and “tum- 
my” as bright little decorations to the 
dialogue. It belongs to the school of 
farce which believes repetition to be 
the soul of wit, but it is most glaringly 
annoying in almost always degrading 
Mrs. Campbell’s charm to ridiculous- 
ness. This was achieved in large part 
by providing her, as cradle snatcher, 
with David Clyde as Dr. Hamish Mel- 
luish. To have had to watch any 
woman of any age make love to the 
bounding, squeaking, rubber-stamp 
Scotch laddie Mr. Clyde portrayed 
would have been distasteful; to see 
Mrs. Campbell wooing him in a soft, 
rueful way was practically intolerable. 


T THE Greenwich Village 


Theatre is a comedy called 
“Lally,” by Henry Stillman. Mr. 
Stillman was, I suspect, turning 


Bishop Blougram’s precept to his own 
admirations. “Try to be Chekhov— 
leave the rest to John D. Williams.” 


Mr. Stillman has not succeeded in 
being Chekhov and Mr. Williams’ 
admirable direction does not save 


“Lally.” 

I understand that “Lally” was writ- 
ten before “The Constant Nymph,” 
but in appearing thereafter it has had 
a superlatively bad break since Lally, 
the central figure, is a musical genius 
given to having mistresses and daugh- 
ters, and his home seems a_heavy- 
handed imitation of Sanger’s—with 
the great disadvantage that Lally is 


constantly on the stage instead of be- 
ing limited to an offstage death rattle. 

To be Chekhov, or even to follow 
his method, one must have a very pro- 


found knowledge of the soul. Of 
that there is no trace in “Lally.” One 
sees stock characters woven in an elab- 
orate pattern in which they never re- 
veal themselves as anything but stock 
characters, while there is one of those 
bathetically unimportant arguments 
between Lally and the heroine as to 
whether he can be really great until 
he stops drawing his inspiration from 
his love affairs. 

I suppose Claude Rains was all right 
as Lally, but I was awfully bored with 
him before the evening was ended. As 
a very Flaming Youth flapper the ex- 
tremely pretty Patricia Barclay pleased 
the audience by overplaying her gami- 
neries rather blatantly, but I rather 
imagine that when her flaming youth 
has been banked by a little more ex- 
perience we may expect excellent 
things of Miss Barclay. Anne Mor- 
rison as a calm, sensuous Puritan con- 
tributed a distinguished note. 


NOTHER play which never 

succeeds in being quite good 
enough is “Off Key,” by Arthur Cae- 
sar, at the Belmont. 

It tells of a novelist, played by 
McKay Morris, who honestly thinks 
he believes in the unimportance of 
sexual slips, female as well as male, 
the implication of which belief has 
given his books a good sale. When he 
learns that his own wife has had a 
lover before their marriage he rises to 
a height of psychological dishonesty 
by being consistent with his works and 
saying: “What of it? We won’t men- 
tion it again.” Once left alone on the 
stage, however, he registers anguish 
by such facial calisthenics that, as 
played by Mr. Morris, he must have to 
have a Sloan’s liniment facial after 
that act every night. 

Thereafter he becomes a nagging, 
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suspicious grouch, impossible to live 
with until, in one of those intermina- 
ble reconciliatory last acts, he eventu- 
ally releases his suppressions by push- 
ing his wife into a chair and giving 
her former lover a piece of his mind. 
A smash on the nose would have been 
more effective psychologically and dra- 
matically, but I suppose our completely 
satisfactory cinema fights make man- 
to-man combat on the stage unwise. 

This story is basted together very 
badly with a poor subplot, and while 
the scenes of domestic discord are well 
written, those of domestic bliss con- 
sist of tender kisses and hand-holdings 
and that plan for a tour of the Cote 
d’Azur which has been used before. 

Florence Eldridge plays the wife 
well. That sounds as though I meant 
Mr. Morris didn’t do right by the hus- 
band. He does, given words. 


“TOG,” at the National Theatre, 
finds John Willard up to his old 
scary “Cat and Canary” tricks. 

The distressed young woman in 
evening dress, who has become a prop 
character of the horror drama, has 
come to a lonely Long Island wharf 
to learn a terrible secret from Tiger 
Larrabee, owner and skipper of the 
Night Bird. She is accompanied by the 
customary hero and comedy reliefs. 
She and they all crowd aboard the 
Night Bird at that irresistible decoy, a 
pistol shot fired thereon. The boat is 
then cut adrift, Tiger's capricious 
Zulu slave knotting a rope about the 
neck of the old dock-keeper and 
strangling him to death for no plot 
reason except to prove said Zulu’s en- 
gaging diablerie. 

Once in the cabin of the Night 
Bird, the comedy relief begins drop- 
ping off—and really dead, too—at 
such a rate that a new comedy relief 
has to tumble out of a closet. The last 
act is largely taken up by the search 
for an infernal machine, which is to 
go off in five minutes and is chucked 
from the porthole by the hero just in 
time. A lady behind me was sufficient- 
ly concerned to gasp, “Oh, throw it 
through the glass! Don’t wait to open 
it!”, when the porthole stuck. 

Perhaps it is because “Fog” tries 
too hard to be horrible to be horrible 
that it left me pretty numb; but I 
rather suspect that we’re all tired of 
horror plays. They were a vogue as 
were the Castle of Otranto novels in 
the eighteenth century, and they’re 
now Old Hat.—Cuar es BRACKETT 






“What's the trouble with 
Esther now?” 

“Oh, another spirit com- 
munication. She’s sitting out 
this dance with Valentino.” 


NO ONE BUT GRANDMA 


WILL DO 
[From Our Own Up-to-date Sob Songs] 
I 


The hostess of a night club, 
Amidst a merry throng, 
Was seated at a table, 
Where all was mirth and song. 
Behind a mask of laughter 
She hid her feelings sad, 
And tried—though tears kept start- 
ing— 

To help her guests make glad. 
For her thoughts were of her grand- 
child : 

So many miles away 

And her own dear daughter’s letter 
Which had reached her just that 

day. 

Now feigning sudden illness 
She excused herself and fled 

To her room, and from the letter 
Once more these words she read: 


REFRAIN 


“The baby keeps calling for grandma 
But so far has called her in vain. 
The doctor says nothing but grandma 
Can ease our wee kiddie of pain; 
So won’t you please answer her calling 

—It may be a hardship for you— 
But remember, dear mother, baby calls 
for no other, 
AND NO ONE BUT GRANDMA 
WILL DO.” 
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Swift in a high-powered motor 
The hostess sped that night. 
She was at her grandchild’s bedside 
Just at the morn’s first light. 
And from that very moment 
The babe began to mend. 
“Heaven,” said the mother, 
“Will to grandma blessings send.” 
And so it seemed. That evening 
—Strange are the ways of fate— 
That night club it was raided. 
“Twas well I did not wait,” 
Said the hostess, then she added, 
As the baby cooed in glee, 
“T might now be in prison 


Had I failed to heed that plea:” 


REFRAIN 


“The baby keeps calling for grandma 
But so far has called her in vain. 
The doctor says nothing but grandma 

Can ease our wee kiddie of pain; 
So won’t you please answer her calling 
—TIt may be a hardship for you— 
But remember, dear mother, baby calls 
for no other, 
AND NO ONE BUT GRANDMA 
WILL Do.” 


—C. Knapp 
e 


THE OPTIMIST 


Pop: A man who thinks he can 
make it in par. 
Jounny: What is an optimist, Pop: 
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Quite naturally, some women choose Rolls-Royce. It 
becomes as much a part of their background as a box at 
. . seats at the Philharmonic . . . member- 
ship in the Metropolitan Museum. Its good taste is as 
unquestionable as that of their costumes. It expresses 
discretion as truly as the houses they live in or the friends 
who gather there. 

Such women are independent of the ‘‘dictates’’ of 
fashion, for they create those dictates. They bring to 
bear on their purchase intimate knowledge of what is 
fashionable and well-bred throughout the world. They 
recognize, for instance, that coachwork by Brewster & 
Company is not only smart, but based on sound tradition. 
As children, beyond a doubt, they rode in Brewster-built 


the opera . 
































carriages, and it is entirely probable that their forebears 
rode in them since the founding of this firm in 1810. 

In every Rolls-Royce detail of construction, in every 
hidden part, is found the genuineness promised by dis- 
tinction of appearance. This car is as comfortable and 
unfaltering on country byway as on city pavement. No 
weather is so inclement as to keep its owner waiting. It 
meets every traveling situation blandly. And the satisfac- 
tion of Rolls-Royce lasts for five, ten, even twenty years. 

May we not design with you a motor-car that shall meet 
your demands exactly—in color, seating arrangements 
and interior appointments? New York Showrooms, Fifth 
Avenue at 56th Street, and 58th Street at Eighth Avenue. 
Direct Works Branch—1go Washington Street, Newark. 











ROLLS ROYCE 


BREWSTER COACHWORK 














E DESCENDED from our 

taxicab, close on to midnight, 

in a dark pocket of a street 
under the shadow of the Elevated, 
and my companion led me at once 
into the doorway of an empty movie 
house. By his manner, he indicated 
that I was to assume a careless, loung- 
ing attitude, as if we might be wait- 
ing for someone. He lit a cigarette. 

“We'll wait here a little while,” 
he said, running his eyes indifferently 
over the posters announcing the next 
day’s attraction. It might have been, 
then, that I chuckled slightly, or that 
something in my manner displeased 
him, for he came to stand very close 
beside me and to observe in his curi- 
ously weary and detached manner: 
“You've probably got the idea that 
I’m putting on too much dog about 
this thing, just to get you worked up, 
and give you a good time. Well, you 
can believe whatever you want to, 
but I give you fair warning to do 
whatever I tell you, and to watch me 
for a cue every time you don’t know 
just what should be done. 

“T’ve told you once, and [ tell you 
again, these gents we’re running up 
against are no cute little boys. They’re 
hard, see? Hard and tough. I’m 
making a mistake bringing you up 
here, and I know it. It’s dangerous, 
see? Get that into your head, no 
matter how wise you are. It’s dan- 
gerous, and you’ve got to watch your 
step.” 

He took a swift, darting look up 
and down the empty street. A block 
or two away, a policeman was lolling 
at his call box, and my companion 
stood motionless until the fellow had 
made his report and tramped off 
languidly in the opposite direction. 
Then he nodded sharply, and together 
we set off at a rapid pace along the 


filthy, littered sidewalk. 


Y COMPANION gave curt 

greeting to lounging figures 
here and there as we entered the pool- 
room. But he did not lessen his pace 
for an instant, and at that same brisk 
walk we moved down the aisle be- 
tween the green tables, about which 
shadowy forms were stirring like peo- 
ple from another world. In the rear 
wall of the poolroom there was a 
narrow door, and a tall chap was loll- 
ing nearby, with his back toward the 
street entrance. But as we marched 


up to the door he turned about quickly. 
And when my companion made as if 
to go straight through the opening he 
found himself suddenly barred by 
the tall chap’s arm. ‘They stared at 
each other a moment in silence before 
the tall chap nodded. 
“All right, Joe,” he murmured. 
“Your friend is O.K., is he?” 
“Sure,” answered Joe. And we 
stepped through the doorway to mount 
a narrow flight of stairs, lit by a lone, 
dusty carbon bulb. At the top of the 
stairway we were halted again, and 
observed critically by a grim-faced 
Irishman with the manners and car- 
riage of a traffic policeman. And 
yet once again, at the end of a long, 
odorous hallway, our faces were in- 
spected by a third guard. 
But the last door came open, finally, 
and we found ourselves in a high- 
ceilinged room, almost square, and 
practically unfurnished except for the 
brilliantly illuminated pool table 
which stood in its center. ‘There were 
a good many people clustered about 
the table. Several men stood in din- 
ner clothes along the closer side, with 
their backs toward us. They did not 
turn about at our entrance, and ap- 
parently they were preoccupied. 
Across from them were’ two 
swarthy men—thirty-five or forty 
years old they looked—who sat in 
chairs with their arms along the edge 
of the table. They were coatless, 
and their white silk shirts were of a 
dazzling brightness in the glare from 
the clusters of light overhead. At 
our entrance, one of them arose and 
came forward, staring into our faces. 
As he stepped toward us, I could hear 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


MEN OF AFFAIRS 


a smooth, droning voice muttering 
away: “Shooting a six for ten thou- 
sand and the dice fell eight. Six for 
ten thousand and the gentleman threw 
a nine. - 

My companion nodded toward the 
approaching figure. “Hello, Mike,” 
he said. “Thought I’d drop around 
and see how tricks are going.” 

“Who’s this?” demanded Mike, 
and he turned his eyes into my face. 
In all my life, I have not encoun- 
tered so evil a countenance, so fasci- 
nating and sinister a face. For it was 
handsome after its fashion: smooth 
skin of a pale olive, an even, thin 
mouth, and a chin that neither thrust 
forward nor receded. His nose was 
small and sharply chiseled, and it re- 
quired a second, searching glance to 
make out the telltale curve of the 
nostrils, lifting up in their cruel, 
scornful contour. His eyes were 
small, and black, and miraculously 
bright, even when he narrowed them 
to stare at me. 

“Oh, a friend of mine,” said Joe 
casually. “He don’t want to play, 
you know. Just a bird that was up 
the river with us. I guess you don’t 
remember him, Mike—or maybe he 
didn’t show up until you’d done your 
stretch. Anyhow, he’s all right. Don’t 
worry.” 

We shook hands, and he turned 
about quickly to return to his chair at 
the table. We moved up behind him, 
and took places along the rim. 


FLAT-CHESTED fellow, al] 
but bald, with a_ nervously 
twitching mouth and _ horn-rimmed 
spectacles, was in possession of the 
dice. Before him on the table lay 
a thin little pile of thousand-dollar 





“Follow that cab!” 
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“WHILE TRAINING for the 
National and International Speed 
d Skating Championship I was badly 
handicapped by indigestion and 
gas. I tried going without food for 
l, five hours before races; I tried rub- 

downs—no success. Finally, upon 

the advice of a friend, I tried 

Fleischmann’s Yeast. Soon I found 
J I could go on the ice and skate 
with as little effort at 2:30 P. M. 


) as I did at the final race at §: 

d P.M. The success I had with Yeast 
1e is shown by the fact that I won 
Yy the Championship Race decisively 


against a field of star skaters. 
ar Fleischmann’s Yeast will continue 
to play an important part in my 
Py °° ” . 
training. Evererr McGowan, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 





Theirs 
the confidence 
of health 


Three who conquered their ills, achieved 









































vigorous health again — simply by eating 
one remarkable fresh food 


wy Rt (BLED with a series of boils. Numer- 
ous remedies brought no relief’ —‘ Badly 
handicapped by indigestion while in training” — 
“I was dangerously close to a breakdown”... 
And then—how simple and easy it was to ban- 
ish their ills, to regain their old health and vigor! 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine— it is a 
fresh corrective food. The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake tone up the whole system, 
aid digestion, clear the skin, banish constipation. 
Unlike dangerous cathartics, yeast actually strength- 
ens weak intestinal muscles. 





Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, 
one before each meal: just plain, in small pieces, or 
on crackers, in fruit juice, water or milk. For con- 
stipation drink it in hot water (not scalding) before 
meals and at bedtime. 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy two 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool 
dry place. Send for a free copy of the latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. Y-39. 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 
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Caprain Uco V. D’Annvunzio, 
President, Isotta Fraschini Automobiles 
“SOME THREE YEARS AGO I assumed obligations 


of such a character as to put me both physically and 






A LOVER OF OUTDOOR SPORTS, 


Miss MacKenzie was made miserable 


by a series of boils. ‘‘ Numerous rem- mentally under a serious and continued strain: that kind 
edies failed to relieve me,’’ she writes, of work which makes it impossible to live according to 
“until at last a friend urged me to try sense. My entire organism went out of balance; I felt 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Well, at the end that I was dangerously close to a breakdown. A business 
of two months I was completely rid of friend advised me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so, 
my affliction.” and within a month the signs of distressing exhaustion 

Maset C. MacKenzie, began to disappear, and gradually normalcy of functions 


S:. Peters, Nova Scotia. was reéstablished. Uco V. p’Annunzio, New York City. ' 
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Mr. Robert Kane, the moving picture 
producer, has introduced Aquazone at 
the Cosmopolitan Studio uptown where 
he is making a film with Lois Wilson 
and Sam Hardy. The name of the film 
is “Broadway Nights,” appropriate, since 


Aquazone is to figure in it. 





MEMORY GAME: This contest is 
open to all New YorKER readers ex- 
cepting members of the Aquazone corpo- 
ration and their families. Answer should 
not exceed 5,000,000 words. Winners 


may be announced in February, 1938. 
* + 


Rules: Look at the above picture care- 
fully for several minutes. Then go away 
to a quiet place and write down all the 
items you saw. All ready? Go! 


+ + + 


Now look at your answer. If yau 
wrote, “A Scotchman and a bottle of 
Aquazone,” give yourself 3 points. Now 
go away to another quiet place and guess 
what’s in the Scotchman and the bottle 


of Aquazone. All ready? Go! 
Sy kt os 


The correct answer is, “The bottle of 
Aquazone is empty and the Scotchman 
is full of Scotch and Aquazone.” The 
next question is, “Why is the Scotch- 
man so happy?” It is not necessary to 
go away to a quiet place to answer. 


+ & *& 


Incorrect answer: “Because he found 
a dime.” Correct answer. “Because he 
is happy that he will also be happy on 
the following morning, thanks to the 
oxygen in the Aquazone in him.” . 
6 points for correct answer. Last ques- 
tion: “Where did the Scotchman get the 
Aquazone?” Answer: At almost any 
New York hotel, or night club, or at a 
druggist’s or a grocer’s or maybe he 
called 
VANDERBILT 6434 
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bills, and there were similar piles be- 
fore the other men in evening dress 
who stood leaning forward, and 
watching the movement of his wrist 
as he prepared to throw. In the cen- 
ter of the table was another scattered 
pile of thousand-dollar bills, and in 
front of the two silk-shirted pro- 
prietors there was a veritable bundle 
of them. At each end of the table 
stood a servitor, and it became ap- 
parent after a moment that it was 
their duty to call the results of each 
throw. Another man or two lingered 
about: factotums, Joe explained in a 
whisper, who would run errands, or 
pick up dice from the floor, or per- 
form any small task in addition to 
the services they were supposed to 
render in a defensive way, in the 
event of a police raid. 

Beside us, there was a large basket 
receptacle, filled with amber-colored 
dice. A youth in dinner clothes stood 
over them, polishing them with a 
chamois skin, and weighing out pairs 
on a tiny set of apothecary’s balances. 
The faces all about were grim, and 
tense, and unsmiling—except for the 
faint shadow of harsh and bitter 
amusement that lingered perpetually 
about Mike’s lips. 


“ 


. . . Point is six, and the gentle- 
man threw seven to lose ten thou- 
sand,” intoned the wooden-faced an- 
nouncer. And the dice passed on to 
the next player, a dapper man of mid- 
dle years, who examined them care- 
fully. He ventured upon a quip at 
his friend’s expense, sotto voce, be- 
fore he counted out six thousand dol- 
lars and threw them on the table 
before him. 


He shook the dice swiftly, and 
rolled them with such a fillip that 
they bounced against the cushions of 
the table and spun giddily for a mo- 
ment before coming to rest. 

“Seven—and_ wins,” murmured 
the announcer. Mike’s partner count- 
ed out six thousand dollars, and laid 
them carelessly beside the strewn bills 
at the center. The player threw 
again. 

“Nine—nine is the point for six 
thousand.” He leaned forward slight- 
ly. “Gentlemen, the house offers odds 
of four-three that the gentleman 
will nine, or three-four that he will 
not. Either way. Kindly hold the 
throw until bets are laid, gentlemen. 
Any amount.” 

There was a shuffling of currency, 
and little piles grew here and there 
as the players decided upon their bets, 
and Mike’s companion covered them, 
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Old & Rare 


are the volumes, and of 

choice literary vintage, 

that dwell on the inviting 
shelves at the rear of 


BRENTANO’S 


MAIN FLOOR 


Here all New Yorkers of 
discriminating taste will 
find during this brief 
month a 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


STANDARD SETS 
and also on all of the 


OLD and RARE 
BOOKS 


For those of European 
taste and linguistic at- 
tainments we suggest a 
speedy visit to our mez- 
zanine floor where 


FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN BOOKS 


are on sale during 
February at 
greatly reduced prices. 














P.S.—OUR BRANCH at Sth Ave. & 27th 
St. is also offering unusual bargains. 





1 West 47th Street, New York 
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Velen your beaut ty — de deli cately, subtly 
—_— with the cli orgie vel vety perfection 
of COTY Face Powders. Glorify 
ats natural (Hesh tones with your own 
ind we shade. An d then, xE70LCE 
wn the radiant loveliness you have 
revealed — ina scented. soft fresh bloom 




































Now for a New 
Yorker’s shoe secret 


E battles the bears on 

the ’Change floor by 
day, and he does the Black 
Bottom at night clubs. How 
can the New Yorker stand 
it? By keeping feet fit in 
the personal fit of a pair of 
Walk-Overs. He has but to 
step into one of the dozen 
Walk-Over men’s shops and 
step out smartly shod in his 
favorite leather; and here is 
the deepest part of the 
secret — the prices are $8.50, 
$10, and $12. 


Walr- Over 


TWELVE STORES ALL AROUND THE TOWN 
252 West 125th St. 1432 Broadway, at 40th St. 
622 West 18 1st St. 1625 Broadway, near 50th St. 

1173-75 Broadway, near 28th St. 


BROOKLYN BRONX 


1355 Broadway 557 Melrose, at 3rd Ave. 
near Gates Avenue and 149th St. 

565-7 Fulton St. 
opp- Hanover Place 


946 Flatbush Ave. 
opp. Snyder Avenue 


YONKERS, N. Y 
16 Main Street 


PATERSON, N. J. 
5406 Fifth Avenue aa 181 Market Street 








for Mike himself, it seemed, eschewed 
all definite tasks. He touched no 
money, he did not speak, he rarely 
moved his hands. But his small, glit- 
tering eyes moved constantly back and 
forth, from face to face and from 
spinning dice to hands. In that face 
of his, out of all honesty, there was 
the look of the killer. I remembered 
the word that my friend Joe had 
used: dangerous. And I knew that 
Joe was right. There was danger 
in that figure, the danger of a man 
half mad and half marvelously poised, 
cool and relentless and capable of im- 
measurable furies. It was not quite 
comfortable to be there. His mere 
presence was a threatening thing, 
which all the suavity and the apish 
manners of the employees did not 
leaven. 

“Nine is the point, and all bets 
laid,” droned the announcer. The 
dapper man threw, carelessly. 

“Nine the point—and ten the 
throw,” the voice announced. ‘The 
dapper man examined the dice and 
cast them aside. He took a new pair 
from the basket, watched while they 
were weighed on the apothecary’s 
scales, and rubbed them vigorously in 
his palms. “Eight thousand more,” 
he said, counting from his little pile. 
“Fight thousand more to six thousand 
that I nine.” The bet was covered 
without a syllable. He sent the dice 
out on a long, dancing flight across 
the baize. Their polished surfaces 
caught the light from above, and 
glistened. They whirled, and clicked 
against each other, and came to rest 
in a far corner of the table—so far, 
indeed, that the player could not see 
to read their faces. He struck a 
match to light his cigarette. 

“Nine it is,” called the announcer 
indifferently. “‘Nine to win twelve 
thousand, and all side bets paid.” 


Y MENTAL alculation—I 

was literally afraid to make 
any calculation on paper—gave me 
staggering figures at four o’clock. 
In total, $700,000 had moved back 
and forth across the green baize table, 
from one side to the other and then 
to return again. And of this, $200,- 
000, or thereabouts, remained in the 
hands of the white-shirted gentleman 
sitting beside Mike. At four o’clock, 
the five players, having been augment- 
ed to eight in the course of the hours, 
decided they had had enough sport for 
the evening. They shook hands all 
around, and departed. And the gen- 
tlemen of the house sat down to 
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drink straight whiskey—the first li- 
quor they had touched during the eve- 
ning. 


E SURE to remark,” said Joe, 
as we sat over our breakfast a 
little while later, “that it takes about 
thirty-five men to run a joint like that: 


bankers, announcers, porters and 
guards. None of these is paid less 


than $10 a night and most of them 
make $50. ‘The game is straight as 
a rule—but the percentage is with the 
house and they can’t lose. They 
change their lay once a week, moving 
on to another location. And for this 
house we saw tonight there are ten 
regular hired come-on guys, out hunt- 
ing for rich suckers. 

“The cops never get ’em. There are 
fifty houses like this that I know of, 
and you never read about an arrest. 
That’s simple. These birds are too 
slick to be caught—and too damned 
tough to fool with.” 

—Morris MarKey 


MONODIES ON MASONRY 


8 West ForTIETH 
Steel and stone have lifted high 
Against the backdrop of the sky, 
By sly design, or else by chance, 
The shattered lances of romance. 
THE Bush TERMINAL SALES 
BUILDING 
I think a boy once dreamed his fill 
Of towers on an enchanted hill. 
The dream endured when he was 
grown 
And crystallized itself in stone. 


THE HEcKscHER BUILDING 
Above the Gothic influence 
Of cornices and battlements, 
The ultimate in Gothic shows: 
A golden cock that never crows. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
Chastely rococo, gracile, warm, 
A phrase of music given form, 
Here stands, for Jones and Smith to 
view, 
The Watteau of the Avenue. 
—A. K. L. 


FLUFF ITSELF 


Then Miss Louise Hekman wafted in 
like a growing bloom for her garden 
dance, as refined as it was mysterious 
and airy. She was able to maintain her 
self on the very tips of her toes.—Sultan 


(Wash.) Star. 
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MOTORS 


Henry and Americana— 
Beamish Bodtes— 
Campus Car 


M®* MELLOoNn’s 
effort to show 
that the Ford mi- 
nority stockholders, 
including Mr. 
Couzens, did not pay 
enough tax, has re- 
turned the Sage of Dearborn to his 
accustomed place on the front page. 

His money, his Wayside Inn and 
the question as to whether or not he 
will build a SIX, continue to tickle 
the public ear. There are profession- 





al Americans who smile at the Sage’s 
dabbling in Americana, but those who 
know him well point out that this is 
quite in character. 

It appears that when the millions 
began to roll in, certain Detroit ma- 
trons began to debate whether the 
Fords should be considered eligible. 
Perhaps a probationary period would 
he advisable. Unfortunately for the 
debate, the Ford family showed no 
interest in such matters, and finally 
had to be sought after with no partic- 
ular success. The attitude was not 
an affectation. Henry instinctively 
avoids the artificial. He refuses to be 
a Babbitt—he won’t join chambers of 
commerce, clubs or lodges. He likes 
to hang around Dearborn and _ talk 
with the neighbors. He bought the 
Wayside Inn because it’s his idea of 
what’s what. No nonsense about it. 
He feels the same way about the 
model ““T” car. Build a six? He made 
sixes and eights—all sorts of engines 
—in his early days. He is entirely 
aware of all that his critics say, and is 
usually aware of it six months before 
they are. But he believes that the 
model ““T”’ is, and always will be, his 
Ace: the cheapest car, for everyday 
people. 

Persons with a sense of values rec- 
ognize that Henry and his model “T” 
are a bit of Americana in themselves. 


INGULARLY enough, out of the 

stampede toward prettiness which 
appeared at the beginning of this sea- 
son, there is already emerging a return 
to simplicity. 

Credit must be awarded to Rolls- 
Royce, Packard, and a few others for 
remaining imperturbable. “They made 
certain concessions to the romantic 
furore by providing special elaborate 














RUMI 


Rough woven but captivating- 
ly Oltiothe touch 30 inches 
wide. In aw alth of sta ole 


high and past l colorin 


YO-SAN 


. . , 
Semi-sh eT, mi-rouch, 

new non-crusnatle crepe 1 
charming variation fromcrepe 


de Ch ne. 40) inche: . 


SPLOME 


A sa.in-face shantung. Sa- 
lome is the dernier cri in 
emi-formal fabrics. Ideal 


for frocks and ensemoles. 





SHAH 


A lustrous pongee silk, rich 
in appearance and supreme 
- ee : - Pe 272? J, 
in wearing qualities.32inche 


: . ; 
wide. Choice of smart colors. 














\ AVA li “UN ARR fT i Any of these fabrics are well 
eed ' : ee 
~ suited for the smart model 
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a = bbilsce Decree on the left, designed for the 
| new compose color effect. 


Ri h Rich in texture and coloring, 
Cc should be the silk for this 
sMart sports costume. 


Rarely do you find a sports 


Rare model designed on such decid- 


edly different lines. 


Ra For Belmont Park, Saratoga, or 
cy for country use generally, this 


model is striking and smart. 


No matter what model you choose, or what 
color, your fabric should be Rajah, Yo-San 
Salome or Shah. 


L. O. THOMPSON COMPANY 


(Formerly Rogers & Thompson) 


244 Madison Ave. New York 
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CREATORS OF SILKS PAR EXCELLENCE 
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FREN NCH. CH SHRINE 


MENS SHOES 





SEMI-ANNUAL 


SALE 
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OF ALL 


WINTER SHOES 


You still have the oppor- 
tunity to buy at practically 
cost of manufacture our 
winter oxfords and high 
shoes. The price ranged 
up to $16 earlier in the 
season and every pair car- 
ries our famious trade 
mark. 


All of our high shoes and some 
of our oxfords reduced to 


°9.85 


NEW YORK 
355 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. 
1263 Broadway 153 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 131 West 42nd St. 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 








designs for those who insisted; but 
for standard practice they have stood 
fast by the traditional lines—British 
in origin, though adapted (even in 
the Rolls models offered on this side) 
until they are authentically American 
in spirit. 

We are able to report that exposed 
woodwork, such as beam roofs, etc., 
will be increasingly available in cars of 
the better sort. This treatment is al- 
ready obtainable in certain stock mod- 
els, such as the Reo Flying Cloud. It 
is a mark of honesty in design which 
the more particular purchasers are 
likely to seek in tonneaux built to 
order. 

Such procedure is somewhat of a 
blow to certain of the nouveau ele- 
ment, who, having acquired their 
funds day before yesterday, feel that 
their expenditures should exhibit a cer- 
tain gusto. No American deal for 
the lady who used to deal them off 
the arm! Her husband shares this 
viewpoint. The bigger showrooms 
are still smiling over the comment of 
one resplendently garbed citizen who 
recently inspected a Holbrook body 
with beamwork exposed. He cocked 
a disapproving eye at the wood over- 
head, and exclaimed: “What! Expect 
me to pay nine thousand for mat, a 
with the slats showing through!” 

Concealed whatnots are, one ob- 
serves, increasingly de trop. Windows, 
for example. Buick and the Little 
Marmon in their sedans have heavy 
moldings around the windows, which 
is wholly in defiance of the earlier 
trend toward making the profile of the 
car a flat, uninterrupted space. Fleet- 
wood, Locke of Rochester, and similar 
accepted designers, exhibit a willing- 
admit that hinges are hinges, 
and door-handles door-handles. Hid- 
ing or minimizing the hardware is no 
longer required. 


ness to 


F YOU have followed me thus far 

you may be wriggling in your 
chair, impatiently waiting to protest 
that the rugged simplicity motif by no 
means dominates the field. We yield 
the point. Jordan has produced a sport 
coach which looks like what a Prince- 
ton boy thinks a Princeton boy looks 
like. It has a bright green body with 
green, flaring fenders. The upper 
rear quarter is of tan cloth, and 
trunk covered to match is carried 
across the hips. It is suited for 4 A.M. 
driving, for the distance one can fall 
to the pavement is negligible. Six 
cylinders. A final touch is the strip 
of Brewster-type basketry along the 
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Y Chauffeurs’ | 
Outfits 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to Match 


°73 


Overcoat. . $55 
Suit $35; Cap $3 ‘ 













Smartest. Most serviceable. 
Made of durable, all-wool Ox- 
ford Gray Whipcord. All 
strictly in keeping with motor- 
dom’s latest fashion. 
Sena for Booklet, Chart 
and Measure Form. 
Shows what the well 
groomed Chauffeur 


should wear. Easy to 
order by mail 


Broadway at 49th St. 
35th St. and 7th Ave. 


AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHAUFFEURS’ APPAREL 
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upper molding of the dash, like the 
presence of Cotton Mather at the 
Folies Bergéres. ‘This is the advance 
custom-built model, soon to be gen- 
erally on sale. We trust that the 
actual stock job when it appears will 
not vary from it one tittle, to say 
nothing of the jots. Not an automo- 
bile for Queen Victoria, perhaps, but 
in its way a tour de force. 
—NicHoLas Trotr 


A. THOUGHT FOR 
THIS WEEK 


[From “Daddy Suffers, Too,” by 
O. Lawrence Hawthorne in the 
Girard (Kan.) Press.] 
“When babies come,” my __ boy 
observed, 
“T guess the Daddy suffers, too, 
“Because whenever Mother’s ill 
“Tr makes you awful sad and 
blue!” 
A lad of only ten short years, 
And yet he senses what some day 
No doubt will line his face with care 
And touch his golden locks with 


S 
gray. 


Yes, Daddy suffers; and perhaps 
Is frequently misunderstood— 
God knows how gladly he would 
share 
The pangs that come with mother- 
hood. 

And so, while Mother should receive 
The reverence that is her due, 
Let’s not forget, when babies come, 
Their helpless Daddy suffers, too! 


CAFE DES ENFANTS~-2 A.M. 


My Dear, I read the thoughts behind 
Your blond afflatus of a mind 

As easily as I could write 

A quatrain to your appetite; 


With equal feeling, too; but then, 
Since we shall never meet again, 

Let’s do our heavy thinking later— 
“Another chicken salad, waiter!” 


—J. C.N. 


George Washington, cherry tree cutter 

Lies where he neither can mumble nor 
mutter; 

Nevertheless, I avow he would splut- 
ter, 

Heard he the facts his biographers 
utter. 











OT so long ago 
back toward seventeen 
ninety or so—our fore- 
bears constructed quite 
a bit of their own furni- 


ture—when the stuff from 


home fell into a state of decrepitude. @ The lad- 


derback chair is one of their very popular attempts 


—or successes—and when a gay 


cushion is tied over the seat a more 


pleasant piece is hard to find. Q The 


Portsmouth 


hand, upholstered and _ built for 


comfort of the soundest sort—is a 


chair, on the other 





vastly different type——and one which, 


it has been suggested, was perhaps the cause of 


Rip Van Winkle’s inertia. @ These pieces, and 





many others, to say nothing of 
rugs and carpets and lamps and 
so forth, are all found, sensibly 


priced, at this very sensible store. 


Ga 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fitth Avenue, at 47th St. 


NEW YORK 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


DVIN WIDE, conqueror of 

Nurmi and swiftest of the 

Swedish schoolmasters, was 
taken out of cotton batting by Carl 
Anderson, coach of the Newark A.C., 
the other night and given a public 
workout at the other end of the Hud- 
son Tubes. And ever since, Critics’ 
Row has been aflutter with praises for 
the easy-gaited, high-stepping Wide. 
Which only goes to show that we 
Americans are always open-minded 
when it comes to genuflections to “the 
greatest runner of the ages.” 

Tom Longboat, Alfred Shrubb, 
Johnnie Hayes, John Paul Jones, 
Nurmi—we have bowed down and 
worshipped them all. But the greatest 
of these is Edvin Wide—Wide, who 
has the stride of a hunter sailing over 
a fence, the toe-action of a faun 
scampering daintily over the meadow, 
the stamina of a Yaqui courier. New 
York is going to stand up the night 
of February 28, to hail, win or lose, 
this Swede who runs with the light 
of the chase in his pale blue eyes and 
who finishes a short mile and a half 
with the smoothness of a hurdler and 
the speed of a quarter-miler. 


HE OCCASION of his début 

was the Newark A.C. meet at the 
dingy 113th Regiment Armory, out 
there in the wide open mosquito 
spaces, amid a swarm of A.A.U. offi- 
cials, on self-conscious parade in tux- 
edos and extra-rakish derbies, sur- 
rounded by a dim wall of expectant 
customers. 

The shrill of a whistle brought si- 
lence. An announcer broke forth in 
a paean of unintelligibilities. The 
band rent the welkin with the an- 
guished Scandinavian ecstasies of the 
Swedish National Anthem, while four 
men, including Johnnie O’Neill and 
Francis Hazeltine, of the Newark 
A.C., stood sheepishly on their handi- 
cap marks, blinking in the hard light 
of tobacco-fogged arc lamps. 

The pistol banged. The four handi- 
caps scampered away and lost them- 
selves in the gloom of the far corners. 
We, at the turn, waited breathlessly 
for Wide. . 

A few seconds and out he shot from 
the sea of tuxedos and derbies. Legs 
striding hungrily through vanishing 
distance, teeth flashing in the smile 
“that won’t come off,”? Wide rounded 
the corner, resplendent in hunting 


Those Wide-O pen Spaces 
Plenty of Running 


green, with trunks caught by a knot 
on the outside, so that they looked like 
bloomers. 

Crowd and experts and officials lost 
the rest of the field, forgot the meet 
and were transported by the poetry of 
motion. Rhythm such as even Nurmi 
could not show, confident courage, 
debonair lift of spirit and foot—that 
was Wide, eating up the gap between 
him and those to whom he had con- 
ceded handicaps. ‘The armory sat in 
hypnotized silence, hearkening to the 
soft pad, pad, pad of flying feet. 

Not until the seventh lap was the 
spell broken. Then, as Wide crept 
up on his field and passed without 
altering stride, the crowd found its 
voice again. As the gap between him 
and his plodding followers widened, 
it broke into awed applause. 

The pistol barked for the last lap. 
Wide made his legs go faster, but 
neither shortened nor lengthened his 
stride. He was only raising the beat. 
He caught the last man and passed. 
He swept down the straightaway. 
Then he breasted the tape and van- 
ished in a cloud of smoke, bursting 
from the blinding flash of the news 
photographers. 

Dramatic? Yes, thrilling! Carl An- 
derson, derby slid down over one ear, 
tried to figure out the time on a ra- 
tional basis. The cynics waited, sneer- 
ing that he had arranged the outland- 
ish distance of 2,500 yards to prevent 
unkind comparisons with | Nurmi’s 
mile-and-a-half record. But you know 
what cynics are, and Anderson was 
so excited he couldn’t make his figures 
perform. At that, it developed that 
this was the first 2,500-yard race on 
record. So Wide established a world’s 
record, after all. 

One carried away from the cavern- 
ous armory the memory of rhythmic 
easy-working legs, biting off distance 
gracefully. And one looked to the 
tuture eagerly. Here, at last, was a 
man who would lay New York by 
the ears. More appealing than Nurmi, 
as poetic in his flight over an armory 
floor as was ever Paul Swan in Indian 
feathers upon a stage, Wide was born 
to bask in metropolitan admiration. 
Even a New Yorker is thrilled when 
he beholds the joy of being swiftly 
alive—in another. 


In passing, we should mention 
“Bob” McAllister, New York’s fast- 
est policeman, who won the 70-yard 
dash in 7 1/5 seconds, only a fifth 


over the indoor record. ‘“‘Bob” is 
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making a comeback, destination: 


Olympic Games, 1928. His com- 
ment on the time was: “‘Ye-ah?” 
Once a New York cop, always a New 
York cop. —GEORGE CURRIE 
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INDOOR POLO 


The Winged Foot Wins 
—The Squadron Is 
Downed 


HE New York Athletic Club 
held the polo spotlight last week, 
winning two finals in the 105th 


Artillery Armory in the Bronx, and 
winning them impressively. The club’s 






ANOTHER 
STAR 
PERFORMER 


high-goal team, made up of J. W. 
Henley, H. B. Albright, and C. Har- 
rison, and rating 14 goals, somewhat 
astonished followers of the game by 
turning back in the final round by the 
smashing score of 7%4—2™% the 
sound and experienced trio of the Tri- 
angle Club, the homeless Durland out- 








ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP No. 4 











Steiner-Bruehl 


see “And to think that Peter Minuit bought 
it from the Indians for twenty-four dollars 
and a couple of quarts!” yy “There was a 
bargain for you.” ga “Yes, and I'll bet that 
if the old Dutchman were living today, he'd 
have the biggest closetful of Fabric Group 


suits in town!” 


Even if you’re not thrifty, Fabric Group suits will appeal 
to you. They are cut and styled very much in the New 
York manner. Weber and Heilbroner sells them at $35, 
$40 and $45. 
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Our Lizards 
offer ex 






OU know, and we know, 
and Beatrice Lillie knows, 
thatdressshoes made from 
lizard skin are prevailing, 
predominant, preferred, at 
this particular moment, 
to all others. 


But remember that lizards are 
not elephants, and this noble 
little animal, unless procured from 
the best blooded stock, provides a 
hide of some fragility. 
So Cousins have become the leading lizard 
fanciers in this country, with the idea of 
developing a hardy type of lizard for shoe 
purposes, And we have succeeded. 
You might say that Cousins’ lizards are tak- 
ing first prizes at lizard shows all over the 
U.S. A. They get special care at our vari- 
ous farms, lots of exercise in rough weather 
and are kept contented. This develops lots 
of endurance for their expensive epidermis. 





Now that you are interested, hold this 
thought: we believe that this store contains 
more different and delightful styles of dress 
shoes in lizard skin than you can find 
anywhere in New York, 


TALLY 


Pastel Parchment Kid, Golden Brown Piping, 
$23.50. Golden Brown Kid, Geuuine Brown 
Lizard Trim, Gold Pip- A 

ing. $23.50. Patent 
Leather, Genuine Parch- 
ment Lizard Trim, Sil- 


ver Piping. $23.50. 







ADRIANNE 


Genuine Parchment Lizard, Gold Kid’Piping, $25. 
India Tan Genuine Lizard, Parchment Tipand Trim, 
Gold Kid Piping, $25. 

Y Genuine Blonde Lizard, 


: Parchment Piping $25. 
~ t Golden Brown Genuine 
/ Lizard, Piping to match 


$25. 


If too far from New York send for book- 
let, ‘‘ The Subtle Art of Line”. Almost as 
good as visiting the store and the R. R. 
fare saved will buy a pair of lizard shoes 


E&I Cousins 
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fit, which boasts of the heavyweight 
Zahn at No. 1, the famous Arch Kin- 
ney at No. 2, and the clever Lee at 
back. Here is a team rating 18 goals, 
with Kinney, one of the greatest play- 
ers in the game, in the key position. 
Of course the athletic club players re- 
ceived four goals by handicap, but, 
coming with a rush in the latter half 
of the game, and combining beauti- 
fully while they showed the neatest 
of stick work, the winged footers won 
the game on the flat. 


T THE start it looked like a run- 

away for Triangle, but little 
Henley hit up the pace in a pretty ral- 
ly, in which Harrison, the back, was 
of mighty assistance. ‘This was a flash 
of as fine polo as Harrison has ever 
played. Albright proved more than a 
merely dependable pivot. Earlier in 
the week the Triangle trio had put 
the very strong trio of the Brooklyn 
Riding and Driving Club out of ac- 
tion, and on the strength of that the 
ex-Durland horsemen had every right 
to figure as tavorites. The athletic 
club combination play was less depend- 
ent on Henley alone than it had been 
earlier in the week, and the work of 
the three men was very even, and high- 
ly finished. If you like a favorite for 
whom to cheer, permit me to present 
you to Mr. Henley, who has been 
called the Little Jack Horner of in- 
door polo. This pocket Hercules of 
sport is just 61 inches tall, considerably 
shorter, for instance, than Harry East. 
Henley can ride anything on four 
legs, big or little, and is a true hitter. 
Despite his size he is excellent, too, at 
riding off. He is a bouncing bundle 
of action every minute, and while a 
fine scorer is nevertheless an unselfish 
team player. “The only trouble,” says 
Henley, “‘is that you can’t see me some 
of the time, when they mount me on 
a tall horse, for then I have been told 
I remind the spectators of the whistle 
on the Majestic.” 


HILE the high-goal team was 

coming through so handsomely, 
the low-goal trio was disposing of the 
101st Cavalry team in a tight game 
with a final tally of 4—3. Eller, Mc- 
Auliffe and H. S. Crossman, the last- 
named a man whose devo ion to the 
game and fine sportsmanship have ef- 
fected wonders in putting the Winged 
Foot on the polo map, make a work- 
manlike combination. The scoring in 
this game also was nicely distributed 
through the team. The Cavalrymen 





were made up of O’Donnell, Korn- 
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Fine specimen of old “‘Cigar Store Indian’’ which 
now stands in front of Six East Forty-fifth Street. 


A New Service 


OR those who find it inconvenient to 
visit our establishment we have pre- 
pared, and will send upon request, 
a beautiful booklet printed in sev- 
eral colors, featuring the products 
of our own importation. 












In addition to illustrating sixty- 
six styles and prices of Blue 
Bar Pipes, we feature ciga- 
rettes, cigars, tobaccos, 
Rolls Razor, and other 
of our specialties. 


$8.00 








BLUE 
BAR 
PIPE 


What a difference 
in flavour such a 
fine pipe makes. Blue 
Bar Pipes are hand-hewn 

from the world’s toughest, most beautifully- 
grained roots—seasoned by great age tothe 
connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot be 
made. “Natural”—$7. “ Bruyere”—$8. 
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x ROLLS Safety 
ia. RAZOR 
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A super-quality \ 


safety razor with a 
real hollow- ground 
blade—the kind of blade 
that has never been 
equalled. A sharpening 
device comprising real stone 
as well as leather. And one * 
single blade actually guaranteed by the 
manufacturer in writing to last five years. Its 
cost — insignificant by comparison with its 
superior comfort —- $12~- a real economy as 
you’ve no more blades to buy for five years. 
*« “« * 
Great care will be given to orders received through 
the mail, and for the benefit of our out-of-town 
patrons we ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
Unired States. Upon request our interesting book in 
colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


> East 45th Street, Dept. B, New York 
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blum and Brachtel. Reminiscent of 
old Narragansett polo days was the 
presence in action early in the week of 
Gerald Dempsey, one of the Winged 
Foot players. He is a welcome addition 
to the indoor polo ranks. The club 
showed two other men who rather 
caught my eye in Gessell and Lennon. 
It so happened that their team was up 
against a Brooklyn Riding and Driv- 
ing Club crew that seemed to me 
somewhat underhandicapped. J. Pflug 
has escaped the handicapper because of 
his youth, while his brother Carl cer- 
tainly looks much better than a three- 
goal man. The brothers (the young- 
ster began playing when he was four- 
teen years old) combine beautifully, 
and I don’t think there are two more 
finished horsemen to be found in any 
club. In fact all the Brooklyn Riding 
and Driving Club teams are an eye- 
ful when it comes to horsemanship. 
They conclude a tournament of their 
own this Saturday night, but for those 
of us who seldom get across the big 
bridge, their appearance in the Bronx 
was an unalloyed treat. The more we 
see of them in the local armories, the 
better. Parsons, Spence, and Sackman 
make up a nicely balanced combina- 
tion, with Sackman’s left-handed hit- 
ting acting somewhat as a demoralizer. 

This team disposed of the Yellow- 
jackets, ex-members of the Squadron, 
by 9—5'% in the Park Avenue Ar- 
mory last Saturday night, in a slashing 
match. ‘The ex-Squadron stars were 
made up of Ayres, Dr. Blackwell, and 
Maitland. The good Doctor, a nine- 
goal internationalist, played for New 
York’s riding club in the first game, 
but had plenty of fire left for the sec- 
ond. Indeed, it was his fancy, back- 
hand defense and scoring shots that 
kept the Yellowjackets in the running 
at all. The team play of the purple- 
shirted Brooklynites was a treat from 
start to finish. 


HE night’s first match, a Class A 

affair, was between the Squadron 
and the Riding Club of New York, 
which found several old favorites hard 
at it. The Cavalry team was made up 
of Captain Matthews, Brady and Koer- 
ner, while the club team had the neat 
combination of Ewing, Blackwell and 
Kent. Right here it might be well to 
say that the spectators do not appreciate 
the full value of Kent’s play because 
they are so absorbed in watching for 
Dr. Blackwell’s backhanders, which 
re the last word in indoor polo. The 
Riding Club won by 5—4, but might 
well have been beaten had it not been 





DIOLEDGeyAWMEEN 
PERFUME AND FACE POw- 
DER2-SUPREMELY FINE 
—-MEMORABLE AS THE 
FRAGRANT FLOWER ITSELF 

7 BOUQUET ANTIQUE 


7gPARFUM MASKEE 
7 CHEVALIER DE LA NUIT 


MADE AND SEALED /N PARIS 


CIf20: 20 RUE DE'LA DAIX 


GUY T, GIBSON, INCORPORATED 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF POGO ROUGE 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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roper 

old 

lady 





a ae "THERE WAS, 
and is, a little old lady of means 
and refinement who was rightly 
given credit for maintaining the 
most perfectly appointed home in a 
wealthy New Yorksuburbancounty. 

Ladies of almost equally fine 
background came to her for advice 
on the little things of home man- 
agement that make the difference 
between first prize and honorable 
mention. 

Visualize this little portrait and 
gasp when you are told that at a 
tea not long ago the cultured lady 
made the Slowing statement: 

“Brands of breakfast foods may 
come and go, brands of toilet and 
laundry soaps may wax and wane, 
but I never change my sheets!” 

The little lady is still in society, 
and still holds her reputation for the 
best appointedhome in Westchester, 
oh dear, we’ve exposed the county. 

You see, what she meant by never 
changing her sheets was that she 
has always used Lady Pepperells, 
and has found them the only prod- 
uct in their line that lives up to her 
renowned high standard. 





J S 


Lady 
PEPPERELL 





~\ sheets &° pillow a. 




















for the Squadron’s persistence in ac- 
cumulating fouls. This was really 
too bad, for the soldiers put up a good 
game, with Matthews as usual at his 
best at No. 1. At back, Koerner, I 
think, is a steadily improving player. 
The Squadron received three goals by 
handicap, contributed of course by 
Blackwell, and scored four. How- 
ever, the Riding Club had only three 
fouls, all against Blackwell, while the 
Squadron players doubled that figure. 

—HERBERT REED 


COURT GAMES 


Brooklyn Festivities 
With a Star Cast 


HE _invita- 

tion tennis 
tournament which 
the Heights Ca- 
sino holds an- 
nually in Brooklyn 
is one of the big 
events of the indoor season and en- 
joys high favor with the players in 
spite of the fact that it is commonly 
regarded as a test of endurance rather 
than of skill. Why the Casino in- 
sists on making a weekend affair of 
this fixture instead of conducting a 
five or six-day tournament is some- 
thing of a mystery. If not all of the 
players can get around on weekdays, 
it seems to me that it would be better 
to hold the elimination matches one 
week and postpone the semi-finals and | 
finals until the following Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The only reason, I suspect, why 
such players as Tilden, Richards and 
Alonso have graced its entry lists un- 
der the circumstances is that nowhere 
else, with the exception of Phiiadel- 
phia, can you find such excellei.., well- 
lighted courts. Certainly I can see lit- 
tle fun or profit for the contestants 
in going out on the court in the 
morning and playing almost continu- 
ously till nightfall, through three or 
four, and sometimes five matches. 





HE COMMITTEE in charge 

decided that the doubles matches 
were more important than the semi- 
final of the singles, for after Alonso, 
Watson Washburn and Ned Herndon 
had each advanced to the penultimate 
round they were sent on the courts to 
play doubles before playing their final 
singles match of the day. Evidently 
it was figured that the doubles would 
give them a chance to catch their 





breath, and the fact that the play went 
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your own 


ace 
tell you about 


e 
‘Better 
Shave 


SMARTING FACE that com- 
plains of razor- pull and 
after-shaving tenderness tells 
you every morning that you 
need “the better shave.” 


“The better shave” stands for 
shaving comfort; gives you a 
quick, copious, beard-softening 
lather, is perfectly neutralized, 
does not dry out your skin. Its 
name isFougére Royale—French 
for Royal Fern, from which it 
derives its pleasing odor. 


A century and a half of experi- 
ence are packed into this tube, 
that you may shave easier. Ask 
your druggist today for Fougére 
Royale Shaving Cream in the 
50c. tube. Let your own face tell 
you about “The Better Shave.” 


Sougine byale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 















Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 
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to deuce sets must have refreshed them 
all the more, in the committee’s eyes. 
By the time Alonso had lost the final 
doubles set at 9—7 on the upstairs 
court and Washburn and Herndon had 
won their match at 9—7, 7—5, there 
weren’t so many left to see the singles, 
ind when Dailey and Alonso went on 
to play under artificial light there 
were only a handful who could fore- 
go their dinner to see the match. 


In spite of the fact that Alonso 
ranks second in the country, while 
Dailey ranks much lower, you couldn’t 
get any considerable odds on the Span- 
ish internationalist. Indoor tennis is 
something quite different from the 
outdoor game, and it was realized that 
Dailey, with his terrific service, was 
going to give Alonso plenty of trouble. 
He did. He came within a point of 
winning the opening set, when he led 
at 4—5 and 15—50 on Alonso’s ser- 
vice; and it was not until the thir- 
teenth game that Alonso was able to 
make the first break, to win the chap- 
ter at 8—6. The second set didn’t 
last as long, but again it was only by 
the margin of one break through ser- 
vice that the Philadelphian won at 
6—4. 


OOD as are the Casino courts, 
there is one criticism to be made 
of them; it is that they are too con- 
fined. A player has almost no chance 
of returning a shot that is angled 
sharply, because the wall is in his way. 
Alonso is the last player in the world 
who should play on these courts. Some 
day in his break-neck scrambling for 
the ball he may fail to check his mo- 
mentum in time, 


The Spanish internationalist met 
with much better success in the tour- 
nament last week than he has in the 
past, and this was not because Tilden 
was absent. Alonso had never done 
justice to himself at the Casino, and 
this year he determined to do better. 
To that end, he had been practicing 
daily on the private court of George 
Widener in Philadelphia. This court, 
recently constructed, has a sand-blasted 
glass top that takes the glare out of 
the sunlight and has a free space of 
25 feet between the baseline and the 
wall. Thanks to Mr. Widener’s hos- 
pitality, the Spanish internationalist’s 
ndoor game has improved as much as 
his outdoor play. Don’t be surprised 
f he gives Jean Borotra all the oppo- 
sition he can stand when the Basque 
omes over in March with Jacques 
Brugnon to play for the indoor title 
igain and to represent the Sporting 









REG.U-S. PAT. OFF. 


“Read this little book carefully, dear 


HERE IS much misinformation about 

feminine hygiene—a subject so vital 
to health and happiness that it behooves 
every woman to beware of unprofessional 
advice and to learn the facts. 

As a contribution to the proper under- 
standing and practice of scientific bodily 
care the makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
offer a booklet which gives the facts — 
frankly, explicitly and reliably. Its name 
is “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 
and its author is a woman physician who 
has combined sympathetic appreciation of 
woman’s intimate problems with profes- 
sional knowledge and experience. 

The position of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
itself in the field of feminine hygiene is 
indicative of the trustworthy nature of this 


“Lysol” Disinfectant 
comes only inthe 
standard brown; 
bottle packed in 
the yellow carton, 











Disinfectant 








— explains things sO 
much better than I can” 


booklet. For 30 years “Lysol” Disinfect- 
ant has been the standard personal anti- 
septic in doctors’ offices, hospitals and 
homes. Its quality has never varied. And 
today it has no substitute where complete 
disinfection is imperative. 

Send for the booklet today. It is free. 
It will reach you in a plain envelope. It 
will contribute to your peace of mind. 
Use the coupon below. 

In the meantime, play safe in any im- 
mediate use of an antiseptic for personal 
cleansing and protection. Insist on “Lysol” 
Disinfectant—and “Lysol” Disinfectant 
alone. It is safe. It is sure. And it cleanses 
as it Ail/s germs. 

Made by Lysov, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & 


Fink Products Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. Bloomfield, N. J. 












LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors i] 


Department 33 , Bloomfield, New Jersey 


“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


Please send me, free, your booklet, | 
| 
| 
| 
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Cf is our privilege to present. 
THE DORSET 


Ir the palaces of an older day were characterized 
by a certain spreading opulence, we know they 
lacked conveniences that even the humblest 
would require today. 

If the magnificent town house of yesteryear 
possesses great rooms and a certain regal spacious- 
ness, we know also that it embodies liberty-con- 
fining annoyances which are making it obsolete. 

If there are certain ultra-apartments of yester- 
day, beautifully conceived and of many rooms, 
we know also that they have but weakly caught 
the advantages of the older fine types of 
residence. 

We believed that tomorrow’s stand- 
ard of living excellence would fuse a da 
vast heritage of beauty with every 
modern feature of convenience — yet 
eliminating every hint of former short- 
comings. 


SBT 


—Wherefore we conceived and built the 
Dorset. 

Twenty years ago this incomparable building 
would not have been possible —nor ten years 
back —nor even yesterday. 

To create it the past has been combed of its 
splendors and the present has been called upon 
to yield up its last detail of convenience. 

Dorset apartments were not arrived at by 
dividing the interior of an arbitrary structure; 
but rather by designing one hundred and thirty 

ideal suites, surrounding them with lavish serv- 

ice attributes and then shaping a beautiful 
exterior to accommodate the ensemble with- 


J out compromise. 


—That is why there are Dorset salons 
of six hundred square feet with ceil 
ings hovering two full stories above. 

— That is why there are closets as large 
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as six feet by twelve. 

—That is why there are many se- 
clusive roof terraces gained 
through great glass doors. 

—That is why a Dorset suite can 
suggest a palazzo, a chateau or 
a manor house—with the Alad- 
din’s lamp of modern invention 
thoughtfully added. 

You might spend careful hours 
in The Dorset seeking for the slightest hint of 
commercialism; but they would be wasted hours 
for the building was conceived with utter disre- 
gard for the boundaries and limitations which, 
until today, have hedged about the ambitions 
of builders. 

And—final proof that we have accurately in- 
terpreted the requirements of today—it is not 
necessary to have rooms for twelve in order to 
secure beauties which are as readily appreciated 
by a household of two. 

The Dorset provides suites of 
two to five rooms and more, 

as desired. The forms are 
simplex, duplex, maisonette 
—many with Great Hall 
ceilings and roof terraces. 
There is a bath for every 
chamber. Each suite has ser- 
ving pantry with refriger- 








ation, foyer and notable closet space. 
Maid service is included in the lease, 
while linen service and extra maids’ 
rooms can be arranged for. Many 
suites are offered with furnishings 
which are as exceptional as The 
Dorset itself. 

The lobby, dining rooms and re- 
ception salons would readily justify 
an announcement of their own, for 
they are at once a fitting introduction and a 
worthy crown to the achievement. 

A visit to The Dorset would render superflu- 
ous anything we have said or might say, for its 
appeal leads criticism captive. We assure you 
that it will easily transcend anything of the kind 
you have seen for there literally is nothing with 
which to compare it. 

We invite your particular attention to the 
Great Hall living room apartments furnished for 
exhibition by Callingham-Lloyd. 

We cordially invite inspection of The Dorset 
at your convenience and assure 
you of an extraordinarily de- 
lightful investment of 
your time. 





PAUL LENNON ~ Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 West 54th Street 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 
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LIGHTNING BUG 
Is BRILLIANT 


uTnot more brilliant 
than these gay bee- 

° tles which have flown 
into Springtime fashion. 
And they don’t fly high, 
either, because the price 
of this one is only $3, 
and the hat on which it 
perches—of imported 
felt, tucked in the new 
geometric manner and 
hand-made, as Russeks 
hats are always,—is 


$5.00 


HATS OF DISTINCTION 
Fashioned on the Head 


$1859 ¢o $35.00 


Russ Beautiful Store ; 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At 36 Stree~ 


IS | 








Vet 
| 


Club of Paris in an indoor match with 


4 |the Casino (to be played March 18, 


19 and 20). —ALuison Danzic 


HOCKEY 
Second-Place Scramble 


HE  PRES- 
ENT . situa- 
tion in the hockey 
world may well 
q be likened to 
9 that calm which 
precedes the storm. 
The leading teams of the two groups 
in the N. H. L.—the Ottawa Sena- 
tors and our Rangers—are safely 
established in strongly fortified posi- 
tions, but the several rivals for second 
place and the right to compete in the 
semi-finals are separated, in the Inter- 
national group, by as little one 
point, and the result of every contest 
from now till the end of the regular 
schedule on March 26 will have a de- 
cisive effect on the ultimate outcome. 
The Pirate horde from Pittsburgh 
supplied the excitement during the past 
week by attempting to board in turn 
the good ships Ranger and American. 
In the first clash the Ranger’s crew 
had to battle to the end to repel the 
invaders, but two nights later the 
Americans repulsed the pirates with 
This just about disposes 
for the 






as 


heavy losses. 
of the Pittsburgh menace 


present season at least. 

i THE Ranger-Pirate melée the 
highlights were supplied by Arbour 

of the invaders and Cook Brothers and 

Boucher, the Ranger regulars of the 

line. 

The comic relief was afforded 
by that droll fellow, Lou E. Marsh, 
who, in the réle of presiding genius, 
played the giddy Garden goat to per- 
fection. Or perhaps I should say, the 
Serpent in the Garden. No evidence 
has been found, to our knowledge, of 
this gentleman’s ever having played 
the game of hockey, but his record in 
the matter of marring games is as- 
tounding. In the first place, he ap- 
pears to be unable to skate fast enough 
to keep out of the players’ way, so he 
is never quite on top of the play— in 
fact, the play is much too often on 
top of him. His awards in the matter 
of penalties are often so glaringly mis- 
taken that the opposing players forget 
their rivalry in exchanging smiles and 
looks expressive of sympathy and com- 
, miseration, 
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“__because you love nice things’ 











as far as you like ! 
Vix RAALTE Silk Stockings 


arealways a fewinchesabove 
the shortest of short skirt fash- 
ions. You can take this extra 
length for granted in every pair 
of Van RaalteSilk Stockings that 
you buy—just as you do their 
longer life and the permanence 
of their lovely silk sheen. 
You will find every shade you 
want among the Van Raalte Silk 
Stockingssoldbythesmartshops. 


VAN RAALTE 
Silk S tochings 


Silk and Fabric Gloves—‘“‘Illusion™ 
and Glove Silk Underwear. 
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HE SECOND game of the week 

showed the Americans at the top 
of their form. During the first period 
and half of the second, the Pirates 
threatened continually, and carried 
their attacks to the Americans’ end 
with speed and determination. In- 
deed, they were repulsed at times only 
by Forbes’ well-nigh miraculous work 
as guardian of the net. Capt. Burch 
at his post on the quarter-deck also 
broke up many a rush with his depend- 
able poke-check, and it was after 
one of these episodes that he and Green 
the Younger combined to beat the 
Pirate defense—Burch, with a well- 
placed shot, scoring the first goal of 
the evening. In the third period, al- 
though the visitors never let up for 
an instant, the Americans seemed to 
have found the “open sesame” to the 
Pirates’ den, and one after another, 
Reise, “Red” Green, Scott and Simp- 
son sailed up and lodged with the 
guardian Buccaneer the dreaded 


“black spot.” 


TRANGE as it may seem, it is be- 

ginning to appear that the Gar- 
den officials supply the most formid- 
able opposition to the success of hock- 
ey in New York. ‘That the manage- 
ment of the American team was 
forced to take recourse to the law in 
the matter of temperature at the 
Garden has passed into history. Now 
it appears that if and when the New 
York teams battle on to the play-offs, 
the final schedule either must be com- 
pressed into such a short period that 
the effect on the players will be kill- 
ing or the series will have to be played 
off elsewhere. And why? Because 
Ringling Brothers’ Mammoth World- 
Famed Circus opens at the Garden 
\pril 8, rain or shine. 


ABLE news of interest to hockey 
followers: The Montreal Vic- 
torias, who will be remembered for 
the handy fashion in which they pol- 
ished off the Canadian Club of New 
York some weeks ago, have added 
another triumph to their record—this 
time in Stockholm, Sweden. Their 
victim was the “Djurgarden” team, 
and the score was 6—2. No garden, 
apparently, is safe from these Cana- 
dian marauders. —R. K. ARTHUR 


WantTED—To buy an adjustable dress 
form, also a sedan body to fit a 1922 
Ford.—Norwich (Conn.) Sun. 


Maybe he just likes to putter. 
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T ONE of those very smart 

wholesale houses—the kind 

that create the majority of 
those “original Whoosis-W hoosis de- 
signs”—the tailored mode is well un- 
der way for spring. And the first 
thing that smites the eye is the prog- 
ress that American manufacturers 
are making with that most difficult of 
weaves, tweed. England is still way 
ahead of us, mind you; I am merely 
reporting developments. ‘I'weed, inci- 
dentally, is reputed on all sides to be 
one of the biggest things at Cannes 
this winter, ably abetted, in the dress 
line, by jersey and crepella. ‘The bas- 
ket-weave type of thing that Chanel 
and Vionnet launched a season or .o 
ago is most predominant for sports 
coats, though there is a growing ten- 
dency towards the use of lightweight, 
soft finish tweeds in mottled design. 


N THE steamer school of sports 

coat, there are many of tweed or 
imported homespun, usually falling 
straight from the shoulder without 
benefit of belts and having scarf col- 
lars arranged in various ways. These 
are either of the fabric making the 
coat, or of a heavy man’s-muffler silk 
to match in one way or another. Many 
of these coats have square steamer 
rugs to match, which may be wrapped 
around the shoulders like a cape, if 
you happen to be one of those rare 
women who can do this gracefully. 
One woman out of ten thousand, is my 
shrewd observation, knows how to ad- 
just a large square of any kind around 
herself effectively. 

For other sports coats, you will 
find belts usually, patch pockets as of 
yore, and collars either plain or 
adorned with shawl] collars of a flat, 
neutral fur like caracul. This latter 
fur is also used a great deal in black 
on some very effective silk coats for 
formal wear. This is a field in which 
the slightest suggestion of cheap work- 
manship stands out like a pale blue 
taffeta hat, adorned with pink rose- 
buds, in the Ritz. 

Tailored dresses employ — very 
lightweight tweed and are made 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


in surplice style, belted and pocketed; 
and tailored suits are still double or 
single breasted, with skirts either 
matching or having a fine white stripe 
like cutaway trousers. One very suc- 
cessful two-piece version in navy blue 
rep had a double-breasted jacket and a 
skirt pleated all the way around in 
inch box pleats—very youthful and 
showing a tendency to get away from 
the super-masculine type of thing that 
reached its zenith in the man’s tuxedo 
versions that appeared last year. 

Above all things, in buying a tail- 
ored suit, avoid braid stitched on 
around the edges by machine. ‘That is, 
if you don’t want to resemble a Four- 
teenth Street product. 


WO WEEKS ago, I mentioned 

the Beller coats featured at Bon- 
wit Teller as being French. They 
are not—being the epitome of what 
the local boys are doing at present. 


HE DOUBLE scarf of silver 

fox introduced by Paquin last 
year, is being more and more popular- 
ized, but has decided pitfalls. For a 
short woman, for a very young girl, 
and for a portly lady with a large bos- 
om, it is indeed elegant—in fact, so 
elegant that it swamps its owner alto- 
gether. With this caution in mind, hear 
ye that Franklin Simon 
has quantities of these 7} 
double scarfs, in silver, § / “f 
cross, red, or pointed fox, 
which would be very good ¥% 






“These are Proper Chiffon, madame. They'll 


wear you awful good.” 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


with tailored things for the right slim, 
sophisticated type of woman. 


 aaaigesten SIMON is also show- 
ing quantities of boutonniéres 
larger than they have ever been, of 
primroses, cornflowers, buttercups, and 
violets. In many cases, the millinery 
department has followed the French 
mode of making an enormous bouton- 
niere of violets or of primroses to 
match the flower motif in the hat. 
And if there is no nosegay to match, 
you will undoubtedly find one on the 
first floor, where numberless blondes 
with wistful eyes are heralding with 
joyous smiles this new departure from 
rigidity in headgear. 

If you don’t like flowers, and go 
to the country a good deal, many of 
the sports coats have hats of tweed 
to match, and they are not nearly 
as heavy-looking as you would think. 

In the lingerie department appears 
an inexpensive little crépe de Chine 
model—a slip extending to a_ point 
just above the knee, and a _ step-in 
gadget attached inconspicuously un- 
derneath. Nicknamed the “pantie- 


slip.” —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


AVING recently spent two mis- 
erable weeks in a hospital with 
only “The Story of Philosophy,” some 
stuffed prunes—I do not refer to the 
hospital staff—and a white hyacinth 
* plant to ease my misery, my 
4 | first conscious effort on re- 
covering was 
to scour the 
town for ap- 
propriate do- 
nations to the 
sick, convales- 
cent or mere- 
ly restful. 
Flowers 
with a persist- 
ently pungent 
odor should 
never be sent unless 
the victim has a heavy 
head cold. There is 
no worse combination 
than ether and hya- 
cinths. Narcissi, gar- 
deniasand freesia also 
come under this class. 
While we are on the 
subject of flowers, if 
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Of all the alluring magical contri- 
vances of Fairy Lore—the wishing 
rings, invincible swords, seven-league 
boots and caps of darkness—Aladdin’s 
Lamp intrigued mv childish heart 
most deeply. 
There wassome- 
thing so delight- 
fully mysterious, 
so truly magical 
in the thought 
of the invincible 
Genie of the 
Lamp who did its owner's bidding. 





Something of the same old thrill— 
greatly diluted, alas, by the sophisti- 
cating years, may be evoked by in- 
pecting the new-compact de /uxe by 
‘Terri— New York’s inspired Vanity- 
maker—that is if you take a keen 
womanly interest 


n feminine gew- 


gaws. 


It looks so like 
a tiny jewel of a 
book, with its over- 
lapping edges and 
minute but useful 
gold tipped pencil 
lurking in a hollow 
at the hinge, yet 
there is such an 
astonishing supply 
of delightful cos- 
metics tucked 
away inside—it really seems as if there 
must be magic in it! Naturally it has 
been named the ** Bosk”” Compact. 


—and the COLORS this delectable 
c'anity comes in are enough to enrap- 
ture the most 4/ase feminine heart! 
Gay Mandarin Red—cool Marsh 


Green —a _ dovelike Grey —not to 
mention an aristocratic Black! This 
use of co/or in vanity cases is very new 


and very tasteful. The polished bake- 
ite in which they are made, too, is 
quite a relief after the interminable 
arrav of gold and silver plate that has 

been haunting the 


shops. 
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oughly pleasing 
\ A exterior has the 


17 \) Terri-Book 
\V/ Compact—and a 
\s F 

yy thoroughly  prac- 


tical, though 


equally pleasing interior, as well! 
There is a sizeable mirror, for in- 
stance, that obligingly reflects all but 























the most negligible portions of one’s face 
at a glance. Its 

an unbreakable f 
mirror, too——a F 
point of prime _/ A 
importance if " 
one is at all su- ~ 
perstitiously 
inclined. 





Then there are those exce//ent cos- 
metics made by Terri himself. Ex- 
ceptionally fine grained powder and 
face rouge—velvety to the touch and 
very tenacious. A smooth, neatly 
spreading lipstick, entirely lacking in 
that unpleasant greasy taste common to 
so much lip rouge. 

The shades are: Blanche, Naturelle and 
Rachel in the powder; Coral with an orange 
cast, @ Medium Rose tint and a vivid Rasp- 
berry in the rouge. : 
. And the useful- 
ness of the little 
pencil so neatly 
tucked away at the 
hinge must not be 
forgotten. It en- 
ables one to jot 
down the address 
of a shop—-a 
friend’s telephone 
number—all those 


invaluable bits of 


information 

gleaned abroad 

that are so irre- 
trievably lost if entrusted to an errant 
memory. 


Indeed, the Terri Book Compact 
is an eminently practical contrivance 
—a very Paragon of Compacts—yet 
it costs only $2.50. And it is not 
the utilitarian qual- 
ities so much—in- 
dispensable as they 
are—that win my 
heart, but the fas- 
cinating colorsem- 
ployed in the cases. 
What a pleasing note of contrast to the 
rest of one’s costume a case of flashing 
Mandarin Red or cool Marsh Green 
would make as one drew it from a 
pocketbook—or what a last perfect 
touch of harmony with an ensemble 
of the same shade! 





By the way—lI almost forgot to say that 
that enchanting Terri powder in the compact 
may be had in loose form as well, An exceed- 
ingly helpful addition to one’s dressing table! 


Ke they 
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On 


Madison Avenue 


one block 

above the Ritz. 

Look for the green door 
just beyond 48th Street 
on the East side of the Avenue. 
It will lead you 

to GOWNS! 

Gowns of simplicity 
and of distinction— 
For luncheon or dinner, 
for the theatre or the dance, 
for the links 

or the club piazza, 

For school or for college. 
Models from Paris— 
Originations— 

for immediate wear 

or made to your order. 
The biggest surprise 

is the PRICE! 

The latchstring is out— 


a warm welcome awaits you. 





MPlarjane 
Gowns 


ALISON TURNBULL HOPKINS 
JANE PINCUS 


413 Madison Avenue New York 


between 48th and goth streets, a few steps up a 
Staircase 

















you aren’t one of those people who in- 
variably send roses, you can get for 
five dollars, or under, tulips in a va- 
riety of colors, azaleas, assortments of 
spring flowers—these are the best— 
sweet peas or even pansies if you must. 
Also one orchid. Cactus plants—ex- 
cept the flowering cactus and the very 
tiny ones in decorative pots—are a bit 
harsh, and a tremendous nuisance to 
carry away afterwards, as are also 
Japanese gardens. 

If you are sending fruit, grapes 
are the safest, with oranges a close 
second, if orange juice appeals to the 
patient. Figs, prunes, grapefruit and 
bananas are usually given to the 
nurses, who immediately throw them 
away. Dean’s has an excellent Calf’s 
Foot Jelly with no gelatine in it, and 
soups, 





for general hospital catering 
ice cream, light rolls or simple food 
of any kind—Henri’s, at 40 West 
Forty-sixth Street, is an excellent place 
to go. The things arrive in good 
condition and are delicious—the 
cream isn’t like soup, nor the soup like 
water. As the food question usually 
depends on diets it would be tactful as 
well as wise to consult the nurse before 
sending in orders of caviar and lobster 
a la Newburg. 

Novels, detective puzzle 
books (with answers in the back) and 
magazines are the only things fit for 
hospital reading unless a preference 
for serious literature is indicated. If 
bought at Brentano’s these will be fit- 
ted neatly into a Bonne Santé Book 
Box which has cheering designs on the 
outside—a little bird trilling notes all 
over the cover and innumerable suns 
sending forth health-giving rays—all 
excellent for the morale. A request 
for a newspaper will throw most hos- 
pitals into a panic, so if you are very 
thoughtful you will send a daily paper. 


ice 


stories, 


For the woman whose dainty soul 
writhes at the sight of a hospital bed, 
baby pillows, bed jackets, or even a 
soft, silky bedspread will work won- 
ders. The pillows should not have 
bumpy embroidery or heavy lace on 
them, nor should the bed jackets be 
trimmed with maribou or feathers— 
decorative, but very annoying. A stick 
of Roger & Gallet’s pomade is very 
soothing for lips that are fever-dried. 
To remedy the bedside table that is 
always littered with odds and ends, 
Elizabeth Pusey, at 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, is showing painted tin boxes to 
contain powder and puff, comb, hair- 
pins, or a manicure set. Another box, 


for those who are permitted to smoke, 
holds cigarettes and matches in the 
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cover and has a removable ash tray in 
the bottom. Miss Pusey specializes in 
making up boxes or baskets for hospi- 
tals containing numerous little pack- 
ages of amusing or useful gifts. In 
these she includes, along with books 
and magazines, writing paper, pencils 
and a book of stamps, tiny packs of 
cards that can be handled easily on a 
bed table and are accompanied by a 
book on solitaire, a small picture puz- 
zle (these can also be rented at book 
stores), a little rack to hold a book, 
and any one of the boxes mentioned 
above. She also suggested plants of 
litmus paper that sympathetically turn 
blue or pink with the varying weather 
conditions, a Hylo lamp with five 
speeds—from very dim to very 
bright; and, for children, a small 
bowl with either goldfish or a baby 
turtle nestling in water and stones. 

The Mayfair Toy Shop has check- 
erboards with the checkers either 
pegged or magnetized to keep them 
from falling off the board. And the 
funny animals there will delight chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Of course, if you must make a 
magnificent gesture, a hand-mirror, 
a traveling clock, a bottle of very light 
perfume, or even a portable radio will 
bring blessings on your head. For a 
complete cure, sherry or port is per- 
mitted more often than you would 
think. 

In spreading good cheer by means 
of these able suggestions it would be 
wise to arrange with other friends of 
the patient so that the presents don’t 
arrive in a deluge the first week, but 
at intervals throughout the stay in the 
hospital. —L. L. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 
“Modern” Pilgrimage 
—Many Naive Shades 


HE capricious 

word ““mod- 
ern” is suffering a 
change of locality. 
In the brave days of 
ten years ago, the 
decorators and 

furniture dealers 
below Eighth Street and east and west 
of Washington Square district 
known as Greenwich Village—would 
draw their curtains in shame if an 
“antique” inadvertently displayed 
itself in their window. Furniture 
painted in mono‘onous recurrence of 
ved, blue, purple, orange and green 
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-REBOUX and ALPHONSINE. 
“do delightful things, 


with felt 





Alphonsine uses double faced 
felt in two tones of the same 
color or in two colors—and 
achieves the smart compose 
color effect. A Best 

copy of this new model 18.50 


Reboux’s first Spring success 
in the new “homespun” felr— 
shows a quite new up-in-front 
line over the forehead and a 
low and becoming 

crown. Best’s copy is 16.50 


Dest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St—N. Y 


Paris Palm Beach Silos 
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eA Homans Beauty 
Starts with 
HER LIPS! 


Fashion decrees that they must be 
rouged. 


Beauty decrees that the color must 
be natural. 

Tangee lipstick satisfies both Beauty 
and Fashion—by giving lips the warm, 
pulsating, blushrose glow of Youth, 
so rich in color, and yet so natural 
that it cannot be told from Nature’s 
own. 

For Tangee is vastly different from 
any other lipstick. In an amazing way 
it changes color, as you put it on, 
from orange to rose ... and blends 
with your complexion. . . . You can 
give your lips just a suggestion of 
color, or make them a deep red—it de- 
pends only upon how firmly you run the 
little magic wand over your lips... . 


Ask for this astonishing lipstick to- 
day. And be sure to see the name 
TANGEE on the box and the chic 
little gunmetal case ... for no other 
lipstick in the world has Tangee’s re- 
markable property of changing color 
to blend with every complexion. Price 
one dollar. On sale everywhere. 


TANGEE 





Dept. 162, 
The George W. Luft Co., 
417 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Please send me your trial “Tangee Beauty 
Set’’—including Tangee Lipstick, Creme Rouge, 
Face Powder, Day Cream and Night Cream. I 
enclose 20c to covér cost of mailing. 


nd cage cred acced wee ted ade ee wee 
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materials “‘batiked” into submission, 
china bearing without a crack the bur- 
den of Czecho-Slovakian florescence, 
and many objects of art loosely termed 
Russian formed the major part of their 
stock in trade. It was “modern.” It 
struggled for existence, and ultimately 
flourished in a modest way. And then 
one adventurous day it picked itself up 
and started up Fifth Avenue, seeking 
new worlds to conquer. It found 


them. 


ODAY, most of the big depart- 

ment stores on the Avenue, from 
Thirty-fourth Street to Sixtieth Street, 
harbor blue, black and silver bedroom 
suites, scarlet lacquer breakfast-room 
sets (why furniture in the bedroom 
forms into suites, only to become a set 
in the breakfast room, is a question for 
philologists and moralists to settle), 
Poiret screens, “‘abstract” sculpture, 
and crystal and coral trees made by 
French dressmakers. As many of the 
French dressmakers of today are the 
Russian princesses of yesterday, the art 
objects can still claim Russian par- 
entage; while the “revolutionary” 
fashion of painting furniture in ex- 
clusively elementary colors, with all 
the restrictions that so limited a color 
scale necessarily imposes, can claim 
whatever accident it chooses as the 
origin of its ephemeral vogue. Rich- 
ness of color is achieved by the subtle 
combination of a variety of tones, 
rather than the contrast of a few vivid 
primary colors. So, too, importance of 
design is more dependent upon the 
inter-relation of component parts than 
upon the introduction of extraneous 
elaborations or startling eliminations. 
A chair has been called modern on no 
more reasonable a basis than that 
offered by the fact that it was built 
with twelve legs instead of the four 
considered convenient for the purposes 
of a chair. This particular aspect of 
furniture design and color combina- 
tion must inevitably disappear, and 
only the few fundamentally good fea- 
tures of both will remain. These are 
not of sufficient importance to form a 
genuine period of design, and by the 
time they are incorporated into the 
furnishings of our time, they will no 
longer be even modern. At present, 
the interiors of houses have not been 
a matter of deep concern to the great 
imaginations of this period, and the 
changes are therefore comparatively 
negligible, or definitely bad. Perhaps 
tomorrow someone will design a chair 
that is recognizable and serviceable as 


such, and yet as different from an 
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*“ Snappy 
Confessions”’ 


Alaine: Give me a Martini & 
Rossi non-alcoholic Vermouth 
cup. No one ever asks for a 
sweet appetizer nowadays. 
There is no such thing. 


Elinor: Righto, old expert. Ev- 
eryone says, “Make it snappy” 
—and there is only one best 
way to do that. 


So say we all—who are imbib- 
ing this delectable mixer with 
our pert beverages. It makes the 
course of true taste run smooth, 
and its tang is the life of the 
party. 

Two kinds: the regular Italian 
and the Extra Dry for different 
times and moods. ‘The elect 
know “when.” They confess to 
many uses interesting to many, 

many people, and 
so we have issued 





A NEW EDITION OF 
‘The Confessions 
of a Good Mixer’”’ 


Send for your 
copy lad Crane 
has inhaled many 


Martini & Rossi 
non-alcoholic Ver- 
mouth divinites and 
Cooperstowns and 
he describes it as 
more than a bouquet 
and flavor begat of 
Riviera sunshine 
and husbandry. 

To avoid imita- 
tions. always ask 
for the Non-Alcohol- 
ic. Address, W. A. 
Taylor & Co., 94 
Pine St., New York 
City. 


MARTINI& ROSSI 


(non-alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and 
Delicatessen Stores everywhere 
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eighteenth century chair as an engine 
is from a horse. 


N THE meanwhile, the modern 

stock-in-trade marches up Fifth 
Avenue. Executed in cheap woods and 
finishes it invades the department 
stores, and carried out in more ex- 
pensive and often beautiful woods, 
with careful workmanship, it even 
reaches the museum. Indeed, the best 
examples of it are the recent pur- 
chases and loans negotiated by the 
Metropolitan Museum in France, and 
those few pieces that are used for dis- 
play in the windows of Saks-Fifth 
Avenue shop. The designs are as a 
rule combinations and adaptations of 
many previous ones, and I doubt if 
twenty-five years from now (that is 
a generous margin to allow them) 
they will even seem to possess the 
qualities of charm and _style-coher- 
ence which certain pieces of generous- 
ly conceived and elaborately carved 
furniture of 1870 and 1890 have for 
us now. Such pieces are beginning to 
appear in the shops left empty after 
the general exodus of their temporary 
contents uptown, and on East and 
West Eighth Street and Greenwich 
Avenue “antique” shops are timorously 
displaying antiques of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Of course anyone fortunate enough 
to find a Belter chair or sofa anywhere 
in the city, uptown or downtown, east 
or west, is an object of malevolent 
envy to his fellow-seekers. That little 
old man knew how to train his cab- 
inet-makers and carvers, and the solid- 
backed rosewood chairs with the ex- 
quisitely carved flowers and leaves at 
the top and the beautifully propor- 
tioned moldings are models of good 
workmanship and design. By the way, 
the gentleman who bought what must 
be the one and only genuine Belter 
swivel-chair in existence from under 
my very nose in my favorite Third 
Avenue junkshop, a short while ago, 
had better lock it up. I am having him 
followed. He missed a whole set of 
gold Belter, a sofa and six chairs, the 
most perfect of its kind I have ever 
seen, that was in the shop all summer. 
However—so did I. A_ Baltimore 
dealer got it, and it will doubtless find 
its way eventually into the Metro- 
politan, too. By that time, they can 
move out some of the recent French 
purchases to make room for it. 


INDOW _ shades tthat_ are 
blocked and painted in designs 
most suitable to this period of furni- 














. often you've experienced it. Crowded in, close row on row... 
none too much air... tense, living life as it is played on the stage 
or screen. Perfect circumstances—these--for one of Nature’s most 
unpleasant manifestations. Dampness creeping out in dark half 
moons under the arms. Worse ... odor. But Nature never catches 
you off guard. Two times a week you, like millions of others, use 
your Odorono—a physician's formula for checking excessive per- 
spiration. Thus you enjoy a constant assurance of after-the-bath 
freshness, of continuous daintiness ... an assurance you know you 

can never have with soap and water alone. 
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oe 
| «Authoritative 
Charm and 

{ Smartness in the 

‘ Decoration of 
Your Table 


4, WE have recently prepared a 
> booklet on table decoration and 
4} correct social usage as it ap- 
> plies to the table. This book- 
let is bound in boards. It is 
beautifully illustrated with a 
number of exquisite photo- 
graphs showing settings of the 
breakfast table, the formal din- 
ner, luncheon and tea tables. 
G.A noted author of one of the 
leading magazines on decor- 
ation, personally supervised 
the taking of the pictures 
embodied in this booklet and 
has written descriptive para- 
graphs about each occasion, 
mentioning color schemes and 
floral motifs. G,Emi/y Post, the 
author of “Etiquette”, the 
Blue Book of social usage, 
has contributed a charming 
foreword on appropriate table 
coverings. @, This booklet con- 
tains much inspiration for the 
hostess who desires to arrange 
her table with charm, suavity 
and correctness. It will be sent 
to you on receipt of 25c. Ad- 
dress The Irish & Scottish Linen 
Damask Guild, Inc., Depart- 
ment Y, 260 West Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc. 
Dept. Y, 260 West Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen— For the enclosed 25c, 
kindly send me your new booklet 
on table decoration and etiquette. 
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ture, are—oddly enough—manufac- 
tured in Italy today from wooden 
blocks of fifty years ago and shipped 
to this country. Strong book muslin, 
prepared with a heavy and durable 
size, and tinted every desirable color, 
forms the body of the shade and is a 
perfect background for delightfully 
naive scenes of infinite variety and 
brilliant color. Roman ruins, Vene- 
tian palaces, Swiss villages, Italian 
lakes, thatched Oriental 
pagodas, white lace, loose bouquets of 
flowers, golden shells and arabesques, 


cottages, 


huntsmen in red coats on brown horses, 
and exotic tropical blooms are a few 
of them. They can be seen in the win- 
dows of a few decorators here and 
there in the city (one as far away as 
First Avenue) and offer an exceed- 
ingly decorative and __ inexpensive 
method of treating a window. They 
can be used for wall panels and 
screens as well. If the Italian manu- 
facturers would experiment with cer- 
tain New York scenes, such as the sky 
line seen from the harbor, Brooklyn 
Bridge, Park Avenue with the Ritz 
Tower in the foreground, and other 
favorite architectural compositions, 
they could accomplish most success- 
fully diverting results. 

—ReEparpD LEIRUM 


BIOGRAPHY 


This is the tale 
Of a Persian cat 
Who lived in state 
In an uptown flat. 


When she was a kitten 
No yarn-ball she knew, 
For knitting is something 
The Sixties eschew. 


She never upset 

Her saucer of milk 

For fear she would spot 
Her collar of silk. 


And one day, alas, 

There was crépe on her house— 
For she perished of fright 

At the sight of a mouse. 


—P. G. W. 
- 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, the day before Valentine’s 
Day I watched a very old, pigtailed 
Chinaman in a drug store, buying a 
“Hearts-and-Flowers” Valen- 


—P. L. Hove 


large 
tine. 
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__J. VAN BUREN BROWN. Inc__ 
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Fifty Years 
From Now 





A button will be pressed 
d you will shoot 





isting 
ice through monkey glands. 





The buildings will be 
topsy turvy and the 
landscupe wildly tossed, 
And the Arch Preserver 


Wearer will be treading 
on the clouds where’er she stands. 


If you’ve never worn Genuine Arch Pre- 
server Shoes we know you are going to 
have a painful time getting to us. Of 
course, after your first visit it won't make 
much difference how difficult of access 
we are for you will be literally walking 
on air, your step will be so light. 


But to make that first visit as easy as 
possible we have moved to a new loca- 
tion on the ground floor—right on the 
Rue—a truly street location in the heart 
of things. A beautiful store now open 
for your ease. 


$12.50 







Blac k Patent. 

Also in White 

and Tinsel 

Ex ening 

Slipper 

Where all the style consistent with good taste and 
foot preservation will be our sole aim, 


J. VAN BUREN BROWN lnc. 
ZETA 


TRACE MARK 


11 WEST 36T# STREET 


Specializing in Genuine Arch Preserver Shoes 
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NOBODY’S BURDEN 


} ‘HE HOMEWARD - bound 
traffic trickled up Fifth Avenue 
with intermittent spurts and 

long periods of obstruction, and a par- 

ticularly innocent young crescent of 

a moon brooded lightly over that dark- 

ened portion of the thoroughfare given 

over to the wholesale business, below 

Twenty-third Street. On the side- 

walk between Twentieth and Twenty- 

first, propped against the window of 

a nettings and veilings establishment, 

a man sat on a sort of private hydrant, 

secure in the isolation of illness. His 

head had dropped forward on his arms, 
his pearl-gray hat lay bottom-up on 
the sidewalk, and people looked at 
him and passed by. Sometimes they 
stopped for a longer look, after they 
had gotten safely by, but no one went 
near him. Finally three girls came 
along, more hardy than the rest. They 
had long, pale legs like other young 
women going home at half-past five, 
and fur coats, but they also had more 
courage, and one of the three accosted 
two young men who formed part of 
the shifting group of timid onlookers. 

“One of you go speak to him!” she 
commanded. “Somebody ought to!” 

“He’s only drunk!” they said, and 
laughed feebly. 

“Maybe he’s sick. Anyway it’s 


awful!” 


O goaded, the two young men ap- 
\J proached, giving each other coun- 
tenance. There followed some mum- 
bled speech in which the man on the 
hydrant took no articulate part. 
“Taxi?” they finally said to him, and 
he appeared to nod. One of the young 
men went out and signaled a cab which 
drew up with a fine flourish and 
grinding brakes. The driver snapped 
down his meter and got down off his 
seat. The three girls sighed with re- 
lief; everything was going to come 
out all right! But they stayed to 
watch the three young men and the 
taxi driver pick the sick man off the 
hydrant and pull him across the side- 
walk. He was almost dead weight, 
and his legs dragged unpleasantly. 
Somehow they pushed him into the 
ab, and he fell over on the seat, flat 
on his face. One of the young men, 
limbing inside, set him upright, lean- 
ng in a corner, and he laid the pearl- 
gray hat on the inanimate knees, like 
an offering. Then he climbed out 
again, and he and his friend withdrew 
to the edge of the crowd; they left 


the taxi driver leaning in the open 
\ 
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WHERE DEFT-FINGERED NURSES 
WHISK AWAY FATIGUE 





+t tt 





Women who are most in demand socially find Primrose 
House an invaluable aid in preserving loveliness and youth. 
Here in the peace and quiet of New York’s most exclusive 
beauty salon, deft-fingered nurses whisk away all traces of 
fatigue, molding beauty into the face as surely as a sculptor 


molds it into clay. 








Treatments only by appointment. Call Plaza 5347. Come to 
the Primrose Salon for diagnosis of your complexion needs. 
We have arranged with exclusive shops throughout the 
country to carry Primrose House preparations. If you live 
outside New York we shall be glad to place you in touch 


with a conveniently located Primrose House dealer. 











New York and Environs—B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon & 
Co., Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., John Wanamaker, 
Russek’s, Saks & Co., Stern Brothers, Pennsylvania Drug Co., 


Abraham & Straus, L. Bamberger. 


A request will bring you our booklet, “Here Dwells Youth”, 


which tells you how to apply our various preparations and 


gives directions for rational care of your skin. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 EAST $2 
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Interesting Book on 
PERSONAL MOVIES 


It discusses this fascinating 
new subject from every angle. 
Gives much new information. 


Send Coupon Below 

















e facts 
about MOVIES 


of your trip 


At home, or away, Filmo 
gives real movies you 
can’t get any other way. 


ORE and more, wherever you go, you see people 

taking their own movies, real movies! - with Filmo. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has a Filmo outfit; so have Galli- 
Curci, Vice-President Dawes, W.K. Vanderbil:, hun- 
dreds more of like prominence. H. R. H. The Prince 
cf Wales enjoys his own Filmownade movies. 

There are vast differences in personal motion picture 
cameras. Filmo, made by the makers of practically all 
professional movie cameras and equipment used thru- 
out the world, has the exclusive features essential to tak- 
ing superb movies of your own. The imported lens, 
spy-glass viewfinder, adjustable speed, optional s-l-o-w 
motion mechanism and ease of operation are not found 
in any other personal movie camera. So Filmoishighe: 
in price—but worth more. 

Filmo Camera is fully automatic. [Sois FilmoProjec- 
tor for showing the pictures. } No cranking. No tripod. 
No focusing for distance. It weighs but 4} lbs. , isinstant- 
ly ae time, any place. In Filmo equipment you 
have every benefit of modern motion photography as 
the world-wide professional industry has developed it. 


Films developed FREE 


Eastman Safety Film [the film in the yel- — 
low box }—16m/m_- used in Filmo Cam- 
era, is obtained at practically all stores . 
handling camerasand supplies. Your 
exposed film is developed free 
and postpaid to your door. - 
Send coupon below of } 
and you'll receive 
clear, modern infor- 
mationonthe whole 
subject of personal 
movies. you're 
planning a trip, by 
all meanssend cou- 
pon today. BELL 
@ HOWELLCO. 
1816 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago; 
Also New York, 







London, Hollywood. wal 
Established 1907. 
Just press a 
button— 
and—‘“what 
you See you 
‘IEA aul 





—e——eeeee_=See— e_=_ee— OO eee ee ee ee 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1816 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Send me your new book, ‘‘What You See You 
Get’’—containing further description and illus- 
trations of Filmo. 
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door of the cab trying to extract an 
address from his inert passenger. 


MINUTE passed, a light up the 

Avenue changed from red to 
green and the traffic accumulated on 
the block trickled on. From this par- 
ticular cab, drawn up at the curb, the 
driver now removed his head, and an- 
nounced the result of his efforts to the 
world at large. 

“He’3, drunk!” he said, “and I 
don’t carry no drunks!” 

He turned back and pulled his pas- 
sive fare, so lately installed there, 
down off the seat, and the same two 
young men were obliged to come for- 
ward and receive him because nobody 
else would. The same _ procession 
moved back across the sidewalk to the 
hydrant. The taxi driver mounted 
his seat, turned up his meter and drove 
away. 

The three girls sighed again, this 
time in distress. 

“There’s a policeman over there,” 
they suggested as a last hope, pointing 
to the corner diagonally across Fifth 
Avenue. It lay in the direction of his 
way home, so one of the young men 
obligingly crossed over. The crowd, 
which had been about to break up, 
waited. 


T watched the young men accost 
the policeman, explain things to 
him, point back in their direction; 
that done, they went away. The police- 
man slowly pulled himself off the 
building against which he had been 
propped and resumed his beat—around 
the corner! The crowd snickered at 
that, disintegrated and melted away; 
the show was over! Even the three 
girls looked helplessly around; and 
then they too gave it up and went 
on their way. Only the unfortunate 
man remained behind, crumpled on his 
hydrant, exactly as they had found 
him. His hat had fallen off again. 
—HILDEGARDE ANGELL 


THE GREATEST OF 
THESE 1S FAITH 


GENTLEMAN OF Firty (who before 
Prohibition was always careful 
to pour the fusel oil off the top 
of the bottle): And you’re sure 
this is the real thing you’re sell- 
ing met 

BooTLEGGER OF TWENTy-Two (who 
before Prohibition was a kid in 
grammar school): Listen, did I 
ever sell you phoney stuff? I’ll 
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VERY Good Indian knows 

there’s nothing better for 
growing children than orange 
juice. And Mission is real fruit 
juice, pressed in California, 
sealed in pint and quart glass 
jugs, sweetened to taste, always 
ready to serve. 


Bc 


Grapefruit and Lemon, too. 







Sold everywhere by 
such good grocers 
as Charles, Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, 
Park & Tilford, 
Bohack and 
Gristede Bros. 





GE} 
GED 
Distributors 


Julius Wile, Sons 
& Co 


10 Hubert St 
New Yerk City 


CALIF. CRUSHED FRUIT CORP., Los Angeles 
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stake my rep on this here 
Scotch. I tell you—they can’t 
fool me. 

GENTLEMAN OF Firty (who before 
Prohibition used to tell barten- 
ders what to use and how to mix 
it): Well, of course if you’re 
sure—but there’s a lot of awful 
dope in town these days, you 
know. 

BOOTLEGGER OF TWENTY-Two (who 
before Prohibition couldn’t have 
told rye from claret): Sure, but 
they can’t put anything past me. 
I can tell the fake stuff just by 
sniffing it. 

GENTLEMAN OF Firtry (who before 
Prohibition prided himself on be- 
ing able to give the year of vin- 
tage wine merely by inhaling the 
bouquet): Well, I'll take your 
word for it. You can’t tell any- 
thing by corks and labels any 
more. 

BoOTLEGGER OF TWENTY-Two (who 
before Prohibition was in knee 
pants): Pll say you can’t. The 
only way to do is to deal with a 
man who protects his trade. You 
don’t suppose I’d set out to kill 
my customers, do you? You can 
bank on this stuff. It’s the best 
you can get anywhere. 

GENTLEMAN OF Firty (who before 
Prohibition used to talk about 
“the terrible bar whiskey” they 
sold on the Bowery): Well, Pll 
take a chance if you say the stuff’s 
all right. Send a case to the 
usual address. 

BooTLEGGER OF TWENTyY-Two (who 
before Prohibition used to won- 
der what beer tasted like): 
You’re not making any mistake, 
boss. As I said, I can tell the 
phoney stuff just by sniffing it. 
None of your cut or poisoned 
goods for me. Deliver it day 
after tomorrow if somebody’ll 
be there. 


| The day after tomorrow] 


GENTLEMAN OF Firty (to gentleman 
of fifty-two): Got some good 
stuff today, Bill. Case of real 
Scotch! 

GENTLEMAN OF FIFty-Two: Yes you 
have! 

GENTLEMAN OF Firty: Fact. Tastes 
a little raw— it’s probably a trifle 
green—but my bootlegger has 
never fooled me yet. He’s a 
wise bird and they can’t put any- 
thing over on him. 


—A. H. F. 


ELNAN SHOE SALON 


555 a VU actsor Aven i et SF 14 256ch St 
: New Mork 
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PARFUMS 


BEAUTY 
PRODUCTS 


AS EXQUISITE 
AS HER GOWNS 


CREATED FOR MADAME 


BY FASHION’S 
. FOREMOST ARBITER 


HENRI BENDEL 


(PARIS) 


UN PEU D’ELLE 
DELICIOUS ORIENTAL 


NUMBER FIVE 
NUMBER FIFTEEN 
NUMBER EIGHTEEN 
MES GARDENIAS 


MON JASMIN 
MA VIOLETTE 
CHYPRE ANTIQUE 
EAU DE TOILETTE 
LIME BUTTER, ROUGES 
BATH SQUARES 
CREME, LIPSTICKS 
POUDRE, MASCARO 
BRILLIANTINE 
TALC, SACHETS 


CREME DE BEAUTE 
“BRIGHTON” 


LOTION NOUVELLES 
(HAIR TONIC) 


REDUCING SALTS 
POUDRE COMPACTS 
SAVON, FIXATEUR 


PRINTEMPS 
(MASSAGE CREAM) 


HENRI BENDEL 


Incorporated 
|| WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
London NEW YORK Paris 


|| Newport 
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|THE SKY LINE 


A Fairy Story—L’ Heure 
Exquise — Demolition 
and Some Other Matters 


NCE upon a 

time there were 
a number of good 
little architects who 
organized a com-" 
pany known as the 
Architects’ Offices, 
Inc. They built themselves a building 
on the corner of Fortieth Street and 
Park Avenue. Many of them, 
previously and with ill success, had 
tried business operations outside of 
their regular line of snappy designs. 
For instance, there was the Architec- 
tural Supply Compariy that looked oh! 
so good on paper and through which 
they were to purchase their tracing 
paper, pencils and rubbers en masse 
and sell them to each other at reduced 
rates. But it didn’t work out. No 
single architect could devote his time 
to its supervision, and one hired man- 
ager after another was unable to make 
it go. After feeding the kitty for a 
year the subscribers returned to their 





| drawing boards with the sad convic- 
| tion that in business matters they were 
|.a bunch of boobs, like most other pro- 
| fessional men. 


HE ARCHITECTS’ Offices, 


Inc., has proved a brilliant excep- 


| tion to this rule. A kingpin in the or- 
| ganizing group was the firm of Mc- 
| Kim, Mead & White, and among 


| others associated with them were Ar- 


nold Brunner, K. M. Murchison, Donn 
Barber and Charles A. Platt. With the 
addition of such well established con- 
struction folk as Post & McCord they 
formed a solid, powerful group. They 
had chosen an opportune time for their 
operation. It was just before the big 
jump in land values in this neighbor- 
hood and building costs were relative- 
ly low. They engineered a magnifi- 
cent loan and put up a simple, prac- 
tical building with an amount of cap- 
ital that gave it the playful designation 
of the “Shoestring Building.” It has 
been one-hundred-per-cent _ rented 
since its inception. Engineers, mate- 
rial men, fixture manufacturers and 
still more architects have flocked to the 
Architects’ Building. 

So great has been the demand for 
space that expansion was inevitable. 
It has taken the form of an eighteen- 
story addition on East Forty-first 
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Healthy hair is young-looking, abundant 


Help your hair 


stay strong 


| and thick 


EGLECT the hair and it 

grows dull, lifeless. Dan- 
druff infection sets in—and _ be- 
fore you realize it you are getting 
bald. 

Don’t let this happen! Start 
now to give your hair the care it 
needs: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then with firm fingers move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction to work the 
tonic down to the very hair roots. Brush 


the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The response to this care is astonish- 
ing! Dandruff disappears. Invig- 
orated scalp circulation feeds the hair 
to new strength and growth. 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 
Signature of Ed. Pinaud on every 
bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 


Fifth Avenue, New York,—sole dis- 
tributors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 
Kau de Quinine 
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Street, at right angles to the original 
building and connected with it. Al- 
ready this is filling up rapidly. It was 
designed by Ewing & Allen, and is in- 
terestingly handled. ‘The flanking 
wings are picturesquely balanced with- 
out being rigidly symmetrical. It is 
a relief from the general aridity to 
find thought, study and imagination 
in a business building. A striking con- 
trast to it is the crude facade of the 
Lexington Tower which looms up 
from the nearby avenue, and in which 
none of these qualities is evident. 

The Architects’ Addition illustrates 
the curiously deceptive nature of 
grades, Its entrance level on the side 
street is a full story below that of the 
parent building—which one would 
never suspect from an outside cir- 
cumnavigation of the site. A similar 
gradual change of level is strikingly 
evidenced in the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, where a walk from Forty- 
second Street to Vanderbilt Avenue 
seems almost level. Yet, from the 
floor of the main concourse to the 
west exit is a climb of thirty steps, or 
about twelve and a half feet! 


O RETURN to the Architects’ 

Offices for a moment. On the 
ground floor of the main building is 
one of our most fascinating architec- 
tural emporia, the Architects’ Samples 
Company, .where clients and architects 
may select practically every detail of 
material, be it brick, stone, marble, tile, 
shingle, trim, sash, stucco or what you 
will. Hundreds of firms show their 
“line” in this compact, useful assem- 
blage. It is a sort of permanent ex- 
position. One of the latest installa- 
tions is a beautiful pipe-organ which 
plays solemn music, enveloping the 
minutiae of business in a deeply re- 
ligious atmosphere, inspiring one cau- 
tious customer to whisper “Let’s sneak 
out before the collection.” 


HERE is much that is hideous in 

this burg of ours. Among other 
things the tortured silhouettes of vents, 
stacks and water tanks have come in 
for considerable criticism. But occa- 
sionally there are combinations of these 
elements which are effective in their 
purely accidental way. Such a com- 
position faces the observer who looks 
north on Vanderbilt Avenue from a 
point near the site usually occupied by 
the motherly-looking dame who sells 
the Birth Control Review. It is a lop- 
sided picture with the low, solid via- 
duct of the station on one side while 
across the way the bulks of the Bilt- 
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“But Doctor: 


I just cant que up Coffee 


« 


’ F course not. And there is no 

reason why you shouldn’t drink 
all the coffee you want, provided it is 
the right kind of coffee. The thing 
that you must avoid is caffein— that’s 
what keeps you awake. Drink Sanka 
Coffee and you may have all you want 
—for Sanka is caffein-free. 

“And caffein or the lack of caffein 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
flavor, aroma or appearance of coffee, 
because caffein itself is tasteless, odor- 
less and practically colorless. Coffee, 
freed of caffein, is not only harmless 
but is really beneficial. The pleasure 
you get from your accustomed cup of 
coffee is a great aid to digestion and an 
important factor in maintaining 


health.” 


* * * 


The most delicious coffee you ever 
tasted —g7% free from caffein —that’s 
Sanka Coffee! And Sanka is all coffee. 
It is a superior blend of the choicest 
South and Central American coffee 
berries with just enough of plump, 
ripe Java and Mocha to give a delicate 
bouquet. Only the caffein has been 
extracted. And caffein alone is re- 
sponsible for the many serious ills 
that force people to give up coffee. 





DRINK 


SANKA COFFEE 


By Sanka’s exclusive method, the 
caffein is removed before the roasting 
process. In this way, the flavor of the 
coffee is preserved so perfectly that 
an expert can detect no difference 
between Sanka Coffee and the same 
blend of coffee which has not been 
decaffeinized. 


Try this test 


If you think that you can tell the 
slightest difference between Sanka 
Coffee and the same blend of coffee 
with caffein, try this: Tear out the 
coupon below, enclose ten cents for 
mailing expenses, and send it in. To 
day! 

Two small cans of coffee will be 
sent to you, marked simply as “A” 
and “B”. One can will contain Sanka 
Coffee. The other will contain the 
same blend of coffee, with caffein. 
We'll guarantee that you can’t detect 
the slightest difference in taste or 
aroma. A week later, after you've had 
time to compare the two, we'll tell 
you which is which. 

You can buy Sanka Coffee at your 
grocery or delicatessen store, ground 
or in the bean. 


Sanka Coffee Corporation, Dept. YR-1o 
301 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed ten cents for which you 
are to send me two cans—one containing Sanka 
Coffee, the other containing the same kind of coffee 
with none of the caffein removed. 

Name ia iio Sekusdiniadiskbiemted 
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“Don’t think of going 


home. We'll put you 
up right here.” 


ITH a Stickley ‘‘Ridgeless’’, 

you can truly entertain— 

Be able to make unexpected guests 

just as comfortable in the bed daven- 
port as in any other bed you own. 


STICKLEY 


Ridgeless 
GUEST DAVENPORT 


The Stickley has deep coil springs 
with no ridge down the middle. It 
is soft and downy, all over. With 
one swift, easy motion it changes 
from a handsome, comfortable daven- 
port into a luxurious bed that’s 
wonderful to sleep in. A Stickley 
is worth the difference in price, be- 
cause it will give you lifetime satis- 
faction. 


See a Stickley Ridgeless before you 
buy any davenport. Dealers every- 
where can show you. Look for the 
Stickley label to be sure you see the 
genuine. 


STICK LEY MFG. CO., INC. 


Syracuse, New York. 
N. Y. Wholesale Office: 110 W. 34th Street 


Makers also, in Fayetteville, . 

N. Y., of the famous Stickley | oN RAs 
**Early American”’ 
for every room. 


















more, the Yale Club and the Roose- 
velt—three of our better-class hotels 
—lead the eye to a really charming 
screen formed by the courtyard-arch 
of 399 Madison Avenue, back of 
which is a row of low buildings. At 
most times of day one can pass this 
prospect without notice. But there is 
an hour, on a clear afternoon, when 
the sun does one of his best Belasco 
stunts. Purple and blue shadows 
stream across the foreground and the 
distant arch is dark, but back of it the 
low buildings gleam in orange sun- 
light. 

The illusion of a jolly, fat, lit- 
tle tower is contributed by a water 
tank, no less. It is a subject for a mas- 
ter etcher, a McBey or a Meryon. 
Decidedly, New York has its mo- 


ments. 


HE OPEN season for destruction 
is upon us and the wreckers are 
again picking on the plutocrats. There 
seems to be no end to this craze for 
tearing down Vanderbilt houses. 


Violent hands are also being laid on 


the J. P Morgan homestead on Mur- 
ray Hill. 

How gaunt and forlorn a_ house 
looks the moment the windows are re- 
moved! They are the eyes of a 
dwelling. Without them the openings 
are as cavernously empty as skull- 
sockets. The house becomes a death’s- 
head. By the same token, a good job 
of glazing does wonders for a build- 
ing. 

There is an example of the re- 
verse of this truth at 424 Madison 
Avenue, where a creditable little 
building is almost ruined by glass that, 
above the shop floor, is simply terrible. 
Its wavy surfaces reflect the sky at 
all angles and give the elevations the 
dead, glazed expression of something 
washed up on the beach. 


: WILL be interesting and prob- 
ably painful to see what will re- 
place the two fine Vanderbilt houses. 
We know that the Morgan site will be 
occupied by a finely designed annex to 
the Morgan library. B. W. Morris is 
the architect, which isa comfort. But 
we cannot feel easy about the Avenue, 
in view of what has happened to it 
lately. 

The last bit of architectural an- 
guish and one of the hardest to bear 
is the little Hickson Building. Fortu- 
nately, it is low and by keeping one’s 
eyes on the top of the Heckscher 
Building it is possible to overlook it. 

—T-Square 
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Mon Cheri 


BACCARAT CRYSTAI 


A Perfume 
satisfying both 


Mood and Mode 
Mon Cheri 


created by 
GABILLA 


Parts 


With its sparkling fra- 
grance, it symbolizes enthu- 
siasm and untiring energy. 


Thus if ever a perfume con- 
tributed to one’s peace of 
mind, Mon Cheri does so 
a thousand fold. 


1 litre bottle..... $125.00 
¥ litre bottle... .. 75.00 
2-0z. deluxe bottle 12.50 


1-0oz. deluxe bottle 6.00 


Paris 


Other favorite Gabilla odors 


Fleur du Jour 
Musardises 
Zantho 
Moda 
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NEW SHOES FOR BABY 
[’ WAS a cold winter day and 


outside the snow was falling 

heavily. Nevertheless the post- 
man brought a letter to my hall bed- 
room which contained a check for 
seven dollars and fifty cents, and I 
decided to go uptown and cash it. I 
needed the money badly. I had no 
bank account; and the precious slip of 
paper was drawn on the Guardian 
Trust Company, so I made my way to 
its moneyed marble halls. 

There weren’t many people in the 
Bank. I took out the check and un- 
folded it on the glass-topped tables. A 
pair of dice came with it and rattled 
musically to the floor. They regis- 
tered a neat seven. As it chanced, one 
of the Vice-presidents was passing and 
the incident attracted his attention. 
He picked up the dice courteously and 
tossed them carelessly on the table. 
Eleven. I smiled because I was 
amused and he smiled because it was 
within five minutes of closing time. 

“Roll you for the amount of your 
check,” he said. I meditated. Fifteen 
dollars would be better than seven 
and a half; and I knew those ivories. 
I made my point. 


{ 


|. aetna Vice-president joined 
us. The last customer departed 
and the doors closed. We transported 
the game from the table to the round 
slab of marble in the center of the 
great room. The dice chittered and the 
Vice-presidents tittered. By that time 
there were at least a dozen of them, 
and two directors, standing longingly 
and peeping into their wallets. 

“Shoot the fifty,” I found myself 
saying. Little wisps of perspiration 
ran down my forehead. 

“Make it a hundred,” I said. My 
heart missed a beat. 

A gentleman in a frock coat en- 
tered the circle. “Covering half of 
it,” he said. 

““That’s the President,” my original 
opponent whispered. 

I faded him. 

“Hmmmm,” the dignitary mused. 
“Covering a hundred.” 


I STOPPED the hundred. Somebody 
put down a thousand-dollar bill. 
“Baby,” I strangled weakly, “needs 
a new pair of shoes.” Crap on first 
throw; natural on the second; eleven 
on the third. I was in his thousand 
for a hundred. Then a run began. 
I made my point six times. Three 
more passes and the thousand was 
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616 FIFTH AVENUE 
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cA piquant dance frock of gold net for 
the jeune fille by Bergdorf-Goodman. 

















Edward Thayer Monroe 
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TODA Y—No Need 


for Superfluous Hair! 


Discarded with the styles of yesterday, 
former methods of removing superfluous 
hair have been replaced by modern 
methods. 

Gone are the unsanitary razor—the 
dangerous acid preparations that burn 
off the hair at the surface and leave the 
roots to thrive. 

Today modern women use ZIP— 
the safe, satisfactory epilator that de- 
stroys hair by gently lifting it out— 
hair, roots and all. ZIP is harmless to 
the skin, contains no dangerous drugs, is 
easily applied and delightfully fragrant. 


f- IT'S OFF 
Pecause 
IT’S OUT 


When you are on the Avenue, 
draw up at 46th Street. There you 
will find my private entrance just 
a few feet in. I shall be glad to 
give you a demonstration without 
charge. 


Ylaolawes Less 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 


(Entrance on 46th St.) 
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mine. Things blurred before my 
dazed eyes. 

The President looked on with a 
calculating frown. Then he beckoned 
an attendant. “Call up the ‘A’ list,” 
he commanded. “Tell them to bring 
their vault keys. It looks like an 
evening.” 

I overheard his words in spite of 
the fact that I had just taken two 
Liberty Bonds from the second Vice- 
president. “And bring a bushel bas- 
ket,” I added as the uniformed lackey 
turned to go. 


HE BOTTOM of my basket 

lined itself in green and yellow. 
I pinched my leg and it hurt. I 
covered a side-bet with a director and 
he failed to nine. The amount, I 
think, was three thousand dollars. 

“My dice,” I said. My hand trem- 
bled so that I was ashamed until I 
found it unnecessary to shake the dice. 
The trembling sufficed. 

Pretty soon the bell rang at the side 
door and a man in a fur coat came in. 
He went downstairs and returned 
with a basket of his own. I noticed 
rather foggily that he was wearing a 
huge green diamond solitaire. Later, 
I was surprised to see the ring in my 
own basket. 


EOPLE continued to arrive and 

go to the vault from which issued 
a continuous clanging of the great 
steel doors. By and by I realized that 
I needed stimulation. 

“May I use one of your boys?” I 
asked the President. 

“Pooh-pooh!” he answered. “Don’t 
jest. You’re a_ stockholder, you 
know.” I rolled the cubes mechan- 
ically. 

“Pardon me,” he bent over, 
a director. Boy!” 

“Coffee,” I stuttered, handing the 
youth what I thought was a ten-dollar 
bill. It was a hundred, but no matter. 

The coffee came in time. I leaned 
against the heap of currency behind 
me. ‘There was no money on the floor 
now—only bonds. One of the gentle- 
men tossed out a purple packet. ““Who 
will cover a controlling interest in 
United States Steel?” 

“Voting power in Standard Oil,” 
I replied, and laid a similar parcel on 
the floor. He crapped out. 


“vou’re 


HE GAME continued. Guests 
and players began to leave, de- 
jectedly, it seemed to me. At last I 
offered the largest yellow diamond in 
the world. There were no takers, and 
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PIANUEL 


- TRANSFORMATIONS - 





DUE TO MANUELS HIGH DEVELOPMENT, 
OF HIS SKILLED ART, THE Z27Ga"7E- 
OF TODAY ADOPTS THE WEARING OF 
THE TRANSFORMATION. FOR QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIR AND SIMPLICITY 
OF DESIGN THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


NEW-YORL 


29 EAST 48TH. STREET. 


DA[2 | 
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20 RUE DE LA PAIX. 


“HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY* 











“$4 T FE N I? 
” EAST 60™ ST. 


* «< l 
“Uslla Venice’ 


Where Music, Art and 
Cuisine Are Blended 


Alluringly. 


DINNER) 
Dancing at SUPPER Formal 


Tea Dances between 4 and 6:30 
No Couvert Charge 


EDDIE DAVIS and his Augmented 
“Villa Venice” Orchestra 
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I heard the President’s voice, “Cleaned 
out. Roll you for the building.” 


I won. 


ELL, that’s that. Begin at 
the bottom again,” he said 
thoughtfully. “Want a truck?” 

I was paralyzed, but I managed to 
nod. They brought shovels and filled 
the truck. The President shook my 
hand. “You've got a nice start,” he 
said. 

We stood around for a while. Then 
I thought of my check. After all, 
with so much money in a truck some- 
where I ought to have taxi-fare 
home. 

So I went over to one of the tables 
and endorsed the paper. But the 
President shook his head sadly. “They 
hadn’t a cent left. It was the first 
time it had happened in the history of 
the Guardian Trust Company. 

“Sorry,” he apologized, “‘very sorry, 
but I guess you'll have to use the 
subway.” 

“Oh, well,” I went toward the 
door. The truck was still outside. 
“Say,” I said, “I have an idea!” 

“What?” He brightened consider- 
ably. 

“Oh, only this—I was wondering 
if I couldn’t, that is, if you would 
consider, that is, I couldn’t establish 
my credit easily, but—-well—why 
don’t you let me open an account?” 

—Pui.ip G. Wy ik 


The galleries, we hear, may serve, 
A luncheon 4 fourchette. 
It piques our curiosity 
To know what we could get. 
The cattle painters 
All would stroll 
Toward Milch’s famous 
Flowing bowl. 
The amphorae 
Of great Duveen 
Might have between 
A soup tureen. 
At Scott and Fowles 
The few would cling 
To art and Chicken 
A la King. 
But what would be 
His awful fate 
Who chose at Tate 
A “still-life” plate? 
—M. M. 


THE HEALTHFUL COSMETIC 


Within, the heroine turns her golden 
head and blinks her cascara-fringed eyes. 
—Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger. 
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memories of radiant 
summer days with. 


every sparkling glass is 
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in ger Ale 
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SOUTHWARD HO! 


rURSES Gi‘ts HOSIERY LINGERIE 


New S: Regs Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-ergbth Si 

VT aldor/Aora 34th St and Fifth Avenue 

1880 Braadway (With Men's Dept.) 
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C@ CLOTHING? 
Gentlemens Furnishing ous, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


At this time we wish to 
call especial attention to our 
Custom Department 


The complete assortment of Materials for Spring 
and Summer Clothing will be in stock next week 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


While we have no seasonal sales,” thereare always 
in our stock articles reduced from 10 to 30 per 
cent.,or more. This presents an opportunity to 
buy good merchandise at less than market prices 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Teewont con. Goristorn County Resee 220 Gruteve Avenve 
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Congo Craftsmen Who § Wh 


N 





UST around the 
corner of press 
time were several 


that will be in full 
swing before you 
read this: the an- 
nual show of the Whitney Club, at its 
rooms; Dickinson at Daniel’s; Benton 
at the New Gallery and the Associated 
Dealers at the Anderson Galleries. 
Pending their opening we had a good 
time following clues, some true and 
some false. 





HE Blondiau-Theatre Arts col- 

lection of primitive African art 
—on for a month at the New Art 
Circle—is in its way as important as 
anything that will come this winter. 
It is another of those occasions in the 
art world, when treasures are brought 
together for your edification, spread 
out for your interest, amusement or 
what not. All of the artists in these 
parts will doubtless see it; we hope 
many laymen will and we pray that 
the World doesn’t hear about it. In the 


| 
show are countless figures and sculp- ¢ 
tures, carved from wood and ivory t 
with great biological detail. What t 
great harm pure anatomy can do the t 
one-hundred per cent American, only F 
the morning World can tell you. a 
The collection was made by M. 
Blondiau over a period of twenty-five tl 
years when he served in the Congo. te 
It was purchased last summer by Mrs. v 
Isaacs of the Theatre Arts Monthly sc 
and is here shown in its essential beau- h: 
ty. The exhibit is especially fortunate by 
in having Mr. Neumann to supply the 
enthusiasm and Alain Locke the sig- 
nificant information. But even if you \ 
walk in cold, there is no need for os 
embarrassment, no need unless you are T 
always embarrassed by beauty. The ei 
African artist who sat down and el 
turned this perfect cup or hammered _ 
his god into his spear had no idea the 
that you would be looking on, or that TI 
a funny world would conjure up such Ge 
a word as art. If he had, we fear on 
the result would have been different. Ro 
eff 
A®t in the Congo three hundred ot 
years ago was in its right place Ts 
—it had never been heard of. Every clu 
man and woman in the tribe was an anc 
artist. The warrior shaped his spear For 
so that it would speed to its mark, of : 








\ 
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the woman painted her make-up box 
with some of the pigment it held for 
ritual dances: both these simple uten- 
sils were beautiful. The essential need 
of the object created made for a clear- 
ness of conception and an economy 
of craftsmanship. The multitudinous 
variety of design and form shows that 
there were no schools or isms. The 
artist worked for no commendation of 
his neighbor but from his inner need. 
So all the things he created bear the 
stamp of sincerity—the touchstone of 
true beauty. 

We are envious of a civilization 
that moved so smoothly with no un- 
toward trappings. Life must have 
approached the millennium at that 
period of the Congo culture. There 
is a contraption used by the medicine 
men of the tribe to determine the 
guilty one. The behaviorists and crime 
experts of today have put a new dress 
on the little wooden tiger, but their 
basic psychology is the same. Un- 
blessed by gunpowder, the African in 
battle wounded more often than he 
killed. So he contrived a beautiful 
carved ivory smacker and after every 
battle the servant of mercy went about 
the field, putting to eternal rest any 
twitching prostrate warriors. Even 
Frank Campbell has never had an idea 
as beautiful. 

Everyone gets his own kick out of 
the exhibition. We plead with you 
to go, feeling you will be repaid 
whether you know it or not. It may 
sound arty, but it isn’t. The show 
has the same fascination that is held 
by a window full of tools or flowers. 


E HEARD recently that if 

America ever produced a sculp- 
tor it was in the person of Dudley 
Talcott. Valentine Dudensing has 
given us our first chance to see the 
work of Talcott. The exhibit is 
limited and gives but an index of 
the nature of the young man’s work. 
There seems to be considerable justi- 
fication for the claim. To us the 
usual classic copy is just so much 
Rogers Group; the departures, rather 
efforts to dissent than any conscious 
attempts at creative conception. But 
Talcott has departed and has still 
clung to the thing that gives power 
and beauty. Don’t ask us to explain. 
For we have no chart for this branch 








of art. We only know that Talcott’s 
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Ux atented roly-poly “ROCK-A-BY” base non | 


Smokador swing back into upright position instantly 


it can’t tap over and spill! 


SMOKADOR is the new idea in ash stands...when you 
bump into it, it doesn’t tip over and spill. 

Ashes and stubs are always out of sight and out of smell. None 
of that pam of half smoked cigarettes. No ashes to spill or 
blow over rugs, table runners or furniture... perfect cleanliness 

And best ofall, Smokador combines attractiveness with utility 
It is a decorative note of color in any room. Many interior decora- 
tors use Smokadors asa distinctive touch in homes, clubs, hotelsan. 
offices. On limited trains and ocean liners... you see Smokador 
almost everywhere. 


There is only one Smokador 


Don't be misled into taking any but the genuine — look for the 
name, Smokador, on the match-box holder and on the bottom ot 
the bowl. This mark is a guarantee of genuineness, perfect work 
manship and material. Sold by the better department stores, fur 
niture stores, sporting goods, office equipment and gift stores, 
and other stores that carry smart things. 

If your dealer can’t supply Smokador,send the coupon and $10.50 
for each Smokador—check or money order ($11.00 if you live west 
of the Mississippi; $15.00 in Canada). Your order will be filled 
through your ealer. 


There is only one 


TRADE MARK 





Made of durable 
metal, 


Note the snuffer grips 
—two on each Smok 
ador. They hold for 
gotien smokes and 
snuff them out. 


Ashes and stubs fall 
through thebottomless 
tray and hollow stem 
down to the bow! 
where they can't 
SMC lder or s mell. 


To clean, infrequent 
ly, disconnect stem by 
a twist to left and 
empty the bowl. Ne 
mess. No fuss. 


Six Colors! 

Smokador comes in six at 
qpenre sees. Mahogany, 
Dark Bronze, Willow 
Green, Chinese Red, Olive 


eae and Roman Gold. 
ON, ¥.—2-19-27 
* ceil g. Co., Im 


REG US. PAT OFF 


Diagrammatic 
picture showing 
how the patented 
roly-poly "‘rock-a- 
y”’ base swings 
Smokador back 
into position. See! 
It cannot tip over 
and spill! 





TRADE MARK 7 
Pat'd Oct. 27, 1925, ar State... ..- 
Dec, 1, 1925 Z 


4 Smokador catalog folder and 


©) 1927. woes 


130 W. 42nd St., New York 


a enclose (check money order) for 
Pi $10.50 (west of the Mississippi, $11.00 
$15.00 in Canada Please send one Smok 
ador tobe delivered through nearest dealer 
Color desired is checked below 
Mahogany Chinese Red 
Dark Bronze Olive Green [ 
Willow Green [ Roman Gold 
name of nearest dealer mailed on request 
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Learn to say... 
[and to see] 


... VL. and D. 


Hardened, salty, and knowing fish- 
ermen of seven seas and 1001 rivers 
and lakes always call us “VL. & D.” 
It’s their affectionate short-cut. 


They don’t consider this just a store 
to buy tackle in. To them it isa haven, 
a paradise, a Mecca for believers, a 
club for anglers, a sympathetic spot 
at all times—shrewd and informed 
about where and how to fish, experi- 
enced in every fisherman’s problem. 
That’s VL. & D. 

But all this new world of fisherwomen, 
of lady fly-casters and girl anglers may 
need some education about how really 
helpful this store can beto them. Most of 
them are young, eager and skilful but they 
must acknowledge some inexperience. Fish- 
ing is a recently-acquired sport for them. 

There’s the point. Fair angels who 
angle are urged and invited to call and 
talk to our experts, to get put right on 
every possible point. Learn to say VL. & D. 


HUNTING CAM PING 
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At smart affairs the prefer- 
ence for Pedemodes is especially 
apparent—and significant. 





Sascha 
A distinctive model with 
instep strap and decora- 
tive trim. 


CThe 4edemode Shop 


Feminine “Footwear 


570 Hifth Ave., NewYork 
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things gave us a feeling akin to the one 
we had when we first stood before 
Maillol. 

Sharing the show with Talcott is 
Reggie Marsh with some score of 
water colors. Marsh to us is a young 
man of great sensitivity who has not 
quite decided where he is going. He 
has a fine individuality in his black 
and white drawings, but in color he 
seems to waver between Cézanne and 
Whistler. One thing we like him 
for greatly: he has refused to com- 
promise and turn out the slick tripe 
that is so salable for women’s boudoirs. 
In a few years we imagine he will 
be glad that he has worked his way 
out, instead of taking the easy road 
which is at his finger tips. 


OLLOWING the Emersonian 

doctrine of mousetrap building the 
Jewish Art Center has centered itself 
on the dark third floor of 51 East 
Tenth Street. We had heard that 
Tofel was an unsung genius and so 
we thought it our duty. But you will 
never know from us; a sign on the 
door states that the exhibit is on from 
three to ten. We had better luck 
with Our Gallery, over at 113 West 
Thirteenth, which stays open until ten 
but begins the day earlier. About con- 
tent with two thirteens, the establish- 
ment is gradually dropping the arty 
name and going in for Downtown 
Gallery. Everything is used but the 
kitchen to exploit the works of our 
younger set, seen uptown in more 
sedate galleries. “There are no novices 
here, but such men as Niles Spencer, 
John Carroll, Joseph Pollet and Var- 
num Poor. They also go in a bit 
for Henri, Sloan and Kroll. “Pop” 
Hart was on during our visit. Hart 
is one of the artists’ favorites, his 
colorful personality always earning 
him welcome. His low prices, too, 
have made him popular. We liked 
best in this show his water color of 
the mule car and his monotype of 


Jersey Hills. 


( xz OF our favorites, Frances 
Delehanty, is having a show of 
her recent portraits at Ferargil’s. Miss 
Delehanty, who shows every other 
year, has met the new tempo of the 
times. Her medium exactly fits this 
age—gracile, gay and beautiful. She 
works in Japanese water colors and 
pencil with great economy of line. 
She achieves great distinction with this 
technique, as with her background 
touches, and what is more, her like- 
nesses. With a line or tone Miss Del- 
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ehanty attains what many of the old 
school never touch with several buck- 
ets of yellow ocher and flake white. 


ATHER sophisticated drawings 

and monotypes by Jo Mielziner 
are being shown at the Weyhe Gal- 
leries. Mielziner seems to have little 
in common with his American con- 
temporaries. He suggests to us the 
rapid, nervous notes of the French 
satirists. He knows what he is doing 
and seems content to have a good deal 
of fun with art. We liked especially 
some of his monotypes. Sharing the 
exhibit with him is Paul Froelich, who 
has gone in for paint. Not so much 
paint at first, but probably more as 
he gets used to the medium. We think 
he is best in his polo scenes. 


PREVIEW of another of the 

Woodstock school, Judson Smith, 
gave us just enough to call your at- 
tention to his show—now on at the 
Artists’ Gallery. Smith, we would 
have ventured, had been influenced by 
Luks, but we are told we are wrong. 
He has some of that darkling quality 
and somber mood. He knows a good 
deal about paint and is individual. 
Another show we know you can take 
on faith is that of N. Granovsky. He 
is a constructivist. He is on at the 
Little Review Gallery—which, thank 
God, has moved up to 24 West 


Fortieth Street. —M. P. 
e 
WATCHING THE COMIC 
STRIP 


O much is constantly being writ- 
ten concerning progress in the 


fine arts that the coarse ones have 
been entirely neglected. Regardless 
of the little publicity they have had, 
however, the latter have been making 
gigantic strides. Let us illustrate what 
we mean by the Comic Strip, which 
in less than fifty years has crowded 
out all the news and is making serious 
inroads on the statements of the White 
House spokesman. 

Coincidentally with the discovery 
that the brick was comical, the “‘series 
cartoon,” as it was then called, emerged 
from obscurity and began to take its 
rightful place as a form of artistic 
expression. At first the cartoonists 
used meticulous care in depicting the 
actions and emotions of their char- 
acters. As golf began to make more 
and more demands on the artists’ time, 
however, it became necessary to devise 


‘symbols for this purpose. At the Car- 














THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








OuE Central Building 1s a 
modern, thoroughly equipped 
and serviced office building of- 
fering floor space at the lowest 
comparative rates to be found 
in the Grand Central zone. Its 
planning was done with an in- 
telligent consideration of every 
present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have 
been thrown open and are par- 
ticularly adapted to showroom 
purposes. They are provided 
with specially designed tllumi- 
nation. 








Occupancy may be made at once 


Agent on premises 
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Conservatively 
Correct 


The business man finds clothes to his 
liking at Best’s, where a careful 

study of his needs and preferences 
has been made. The Best sack suit for 
business men is conservatively cut, 
with shoulders not too wide, 

lapels not exaggerated, 

back not too loose fitting 

waist line not accentuated. 


BUSINESS SUITS IN CORRECT 
WORSTEDS AND CHEVIOTS, 
NEUTRAL TONED. 60.00 to 75.00 


Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street—N. Y. 
168 Regent St., London 












OPENS FRIDAY 
February 18th 


at Eleven o’clock P. M. 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


(Himself) 
and His Orchestra 


of Thirty Artists 


" 9 
LWHITEMAN S$ 
Broadway at forty Fighth~. 


FOR OPENING NIGHT 
TEN DOLLARS including Supper 


Thereafter 
Nightly at SIX, Dinner $2.50. No Couvert 
Also A la Carte Service 
After TEN, $2.50 Couvert Charge 






Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra will play during Dinner 


Phone Chickering 2110 for Reservations 
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toonists’ Convention in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906, “Awk”. was official- 
ly adopted as indicating surprise, 
“Clank!” to show a sudden mental 
awakening, “Arf!” as meaning sup- 
pressed laughter, and so on. ‘Today 
there are more than eight thousand 
such symbols in the literature of the 
comic strip. 

They make it possible for a Master 
Cartoonist to telephone his day’s strip 
to the office and depart for the links 
with a free mind. Let us assume, for 
instance, that he tells his assistant that 
the next strip will be Awk! Question 
Mark! Clank! Skoosh! Whoosh! 
Blooey! and Arf! The assistant sim- 
ply arranges the symbols in the order 
given and consults the “Cartoonists’ 
Thesaurus,” where he finds: 

Awk!—Character indicating  sur- 
prise when other picks up brick. 

?—Character wondering what brick 
is for. 

CLtank!—Character 
derstanding. 

SkoosH!—Brick leaving hand of 
second character. 

WuoosH !—Brick traveling through 
air at high speed. 

Bioory!—Brick striking first char- 
acter with great violence. 

ArF!—Second character trying to 
suppress laughter at other’s pain. 


suddenly un- 


He thereupon draws a strip of seven 
pictures as indicated by the symbols. 

In 1910 the discovery was made, 
quite by accident, that underwear as 
well as flying bricks was comical. 
When publishers, through fear of the 
postal laws, refused to permit its use, 
cartoonists struck for recognition of 
the union suit. It was following their 
victory that we first heard the vulgar 
name “comic strip” applied to series 
cartoons. 

Quite naturally, of course, the tre- 
mendous success which the strip has 
had was bound to leave its imprint up- 
on the allied arts. Take, for instance, 
the joke. Formerly a humorist re- 
ceived from one to five dollars for 
each one. Now, however, if he writes 
a joke with sufficient action in it to 
make it adaptable to the comic strip, 
he receives a handsome royalty every 
time it is used. It is said that the heirs 
of Sebastian L’Hirondelle (who in 
1673 created the joke about the man 
on the ship saving money by not eat- 
ing, only to discover later that meals 
were included with the ticket) are 
receiving yearly more than $17,000 
in royalties from comic strip artists 
desirous of taking their male charac- 
ters abroad so that they can draw the 
one showing them being kissed by a 
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highly demonstrative Frenchman. 

Another of the strip’s sister arts 
greatly affected, although adversely, 
has been the tabloid newspaper. Only 
recently, for instance, a man was ar- 
rested for disturbing the peace of the 
subway during the rush hour by laugh- 
ing boisterously at a comic strip in a 
tabloid. 

At the trial it was soon discovered 
that what he had been laughing at was 
not a comic strip at all, but a series 
of pictures of the day’s leading news 
item showing a recently arrived actress 
feeding her pet ant-eater. Numerous 
similar incidents have led to a demand 
for legislation to compel the tabloids 
to print the word “NEws” in type not 
less than 10-point in size over all news 
pictures. 


N SPITE of occasional interrup- 
tions and setbacks, however, the 

comics have forged steadily ahead, 
aided by first one and then another 
labor-saving device. 

Following the latest such dis- 
covery that upturned feet could be 
used in the last picture of a series in- 
stead of the entire body, a new school 
of comic strip artists known as 
“Eliminationists” was formed. Adop- 
ting as their guide the well known 
axiom of painting, “The fewer the 
strokes the better the work,” the 
Eliminationists began drawing only a 
button, a cuff link, or possibly a vest 
pocket, thus training the reader’s im- 
agination to fill in the characters and 
the action. 

This school of art is receiving a 
tremendous amount of moral and 
financial support from thousands of 
more intelligent newspaper readers, 
who feel that, if only sufficient en- 
couragement is given them, the Elim- 
inationists will eventually reach the 
point where they will draw only blank 
space, —JOsEPH FULLING FIsHMAN 


FA, LA, LA—LA, LA-LA-LA 


6 
Miss Laura Spencer returned from 
her Christmas vacation Saturday morn- 
ing with the mailman.—Bismarck (N. 
D.) paper. 


If you will begin walking each day 
until you are tired, and gradually in- 
crease the distance until you can average 
Irom two to three hundred miles a 
month, you will be amazed at the change 
in your physical status—Bernarr Mac- 
Fadden in the Graphic. 


Not to mention the change in your 

































































coer An Elizabeth Arden Treatment is wonderful 


to tone and refresh a tired, relaxed or ageing face. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Sifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 2 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
PALM BEACH: 2 VIA PARIGI 


Elisabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 
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TABL@R 


One Hundred} 


a group of talented young peopl 

struggled for the success of a 
little weekly known as THE 
New YorKER—for look 
you, I speak as one of the 
Oldest Inhabitants—life was 
very gay, very haphazard, 
and very appalling to an ef- 
ficiency expert. ‘That was 
the period when we rode to 
work in horsecars, wore bal- 
loon sleeves, practiced the 
Charleston, and were com- 
pletely ignorant of how to use the 
telephone, even if the distracted oper- 
ator had ever been able to find any 


[: THOSE dear, dead days when 


of us. 

I, arriving from a small paradise 
of gentlemanly efficiency, was a little 
bewildered, but game. I gamboled 
quite a lot. There was always the 
little game of trying to find your 
desk, for instance. ‘The offices, such 
as they were, were distributed all over 
the unrented sections of the building 
and the greatest delight of our editor 
(he still retains this lovable charac- 
teristic) was to move the desks about 
prankishly in the dead of night. ‘The 
result was that you could easily spend 
an entire morning which you might 
have spent—God forbid—in_ honest 
labor, running up and downstairs 
in the elevators looking for your 
office. 

When you finally located your type- 
writer, it was invariably occupied }j 
a certain blond poet, known around 
here as The Gentleman Bandit, or 
you would discover that he had been 
there and gone. You would then 
search around in the sawdust for you! 
machine, which he had hidden some- 
where so that it might be available 
for his personal use after the squash 
game. 


NCE, a two-hour search finally 

revealed that my assistant and 
myself had been placed one at each 
end of the barest hundred-foot loft 
you ever saw. We had lots of fun 
telephoning each other and_ going 
calling on roller skates, but just as w 
had perfected plans for having the 
Dempsey-Firpo fight held there, we 
suddenly found ourselves installed in 
one of the ladies’ washrooms on th 
second floor. It really put life ané 


joy into business. 
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| RK TWO 


al “The New Yorker” 






HE CRAP game started at four- 
thirty, at which time it was the 
particular delight of the Talk of 
Town editor, the Art edi- 


rd 

% tor, and your correspondent 

W to send our movie critic 
\ 










~ 
\ 
YY home to the wife and kid- 
dies without his weekly pay 
check. ‘This being accom- 
plished with astounding reg- 
ularity, everybody went out 
arm in arm to dinner. 
Nobody then had _ ever 
heard of an editorial policy. 
We made them up as we went along. 
We used to rummage busily along the 
row of packing boxes that comprised 
our files to look for stuff left over 
for the next issue, and we never found 
a thing. So we made that up, too. 
We don’t have half as much imagi- 
nation now as then. We make mis- 
takes, which we blame on the printer, 


; but we aren’t very whimsical. 

1 

/ HIS was before the night clubs 
4 knew I was writing about them, 
; 


and they did not make a policy of 
calling me up and calling me names 
every week. It was also before the 
e installation of the “Goings On” de- 
partment, for which you have to look 


ut up addresses in the phone book. We 
st didn’t have telephone books in those 
rs days. 
Ir 
OW, everything is different. 
e- oe & . 
4 Everything is organized. For 
yV , - . . ° 
4 instance, everybody is put in a little 
; 
coop and regularly at 6 P.M., as we 
or z 
come to work, all the coops are locked 
i : 
‘ and nobody has ever heard of a key 
: yh ; 
; to any one of them. 
u ray . ° 
This saves time, and the office is 
ic- We a 
edified regularly by the spectacle of 
ie COMMER Fegmarey & : 
ch Lipstick” getting very dirty and af- 
iS ; : = ; ° 
fording glimpses of an amazing 
length of limb in her daily climb over 
r the eight-foot partition. This is some- 
} thing a burglar (in search, no doubt, 
. of information on night clubs where 
~n al . os e 
i the jewels are real) would never think 
oft is » . . 
of of. ‘The scrubwoman can get in, the 
Fun . 4 , 
vator man can get in, everybody 
mS n get in except yourself. 
> We have a Reception Room that 
sci would make my old employers col- 
we c 4 


lapse and cry “Master!” It is all 
silver paper and cretonne, and nobody 
mB has ever been seen there except on 


those reforming occasions when THE 














Name 


\" 


. MULL 


| One house 
couldn't hold it! 























KEILLERS 


DUNDEE 


MARMALADE 


So early 
century—the Keillers enlarged 
the little place where marma- 


in the eighteenth 


lade was first made—and 
the firm they 
founded has 
been enlarg- 
ing ever since. 
Why?—A white 
pot of bonnie 


Dundee _ will 
give you the 
answer. 


Wherever Quality Food Is Sold 





JAMES KEILLER & SONS 
146 W. 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am sending 6¢ to cover the postege on a trial jar of Dundee. 























Address 








Grocer’s Name 
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Monsieur Albert Couzins 
Chef de Cuisine 


“Proposes: > 





Shrimp Chop 
Suey Saigon 


“I am suggesting this 
delicacy for an unusual 
luncheon or dinner— 
because the sophisti- 
cate sometimes craves 
the exotic. 





“When the chestnuts 
that I have ordered 
from China arrive, I 
melt a goodly quantity 
of butter, and induce 
a number of plump 
pink shrimps to sizzle 
until golden brown. I 
theninsertsomemush- 
rooms, chestnuts, peas 
and Chinese cabbage. 


| 


fi “When all have sim- 
mered in amity, I add 

} a purée of fish and a 
little Chinese sauce. 
Then, topped with the 

i fluff of beaten egg, 
Shrimp Chop Suey 
Saigon is served.” 


The 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 


Restaurant 
FIFTH AVENUE at 9TH STREET 
Telephone, STUYVESANT 6410 


OSCAR WINTRAB 
Managing Director 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS fF 
DY et eg ee go ee ge ee 














New YorRKER decides that nobody is 
getting into the office early enough 
and gives a party which keeps you so 
late that you spend the rest of the 
night on a desk, waking up at eight 
in the morning, ready for work. 

We have inventories. All the time. 
Somber gents from the Business Of- 
fice stalk in and take the number of 
your typewriter. 

We have files. Thousands of them. 
These are bought whenever anybody 
accuses anybody else of not being sys- 
tematic, which is every day. And we 
sling everything into neat little com- 
partments where we can never find 
it again, which is a great idea for 
abusive letters from restaurants, but 
not so good for the pay envelope. 

We send memorandums through 
the Right Channels. There are soft 
rugs in the corridors, which makes it 
possible for the editor, who prowls 
quite a lot, to stalk up on you to 
find out whether or not you are work- 
ing, without giving any warning at all. 

Do we shout over the partitions to 
our friends, telling them that there 
might be a swell “Talk of Town” 
story in the girls who were found 
smashed up on the Post Road, wearing 
fur coats and nothing else? No. The 
first editorial policy adopted around 
here was that I shouldn’t be allowed 
to shout at all. 


UT, with all our little pretenses 

of playing at System, there are 
several little touches of sentimentality 
left from the old unregenerate days. 
We all chew gum. We all read the 
Graphic. We say “swell.” And we 
still use the same typewriters that were 
bought second-hand from the Under- 
wood company for our humble begin- 
nings back in 1827. —Lipstick 


Brooklyn siill has 40 farms.—New 
York Times. 

What we want, though, is a Brook- 
lyn farm which has 40 stills. 


A SPECIMEN OF ESPERANTO, 
WE TAKE IT. 


C. A. B. How- 
ard, for many years a farmer of Straban 
township but for Gettysburg, died at his 
home Sunday the past two years a resident 
of stroke, which made him bedfast near 
midnight from the effects of a past 10 days 
He was aged William and Elizabeth How- 
ard. His 80 years was the son of the late 
years. Surviving him are six children, wife 
preceded him by death of 11 including 
Margaret C. Howard, at home—New 
Oxford (Pa.) Item. 


FEDRUARY 19,1927 








“Tl liked his 


iweiee ..«e 
Lipstick 





JACK SMITH 


‘“‘The Whispering Baritone’”’ 
Famous VICTOR Artist 


“With its usual eclat, the Mira- 
dor held its ..... opening 
Someaed ol this time introducing 
Jack Smith, that hoarse and 
whispering gentleman who has 
often driven you mildly insane 
over the Orthophonic Victrola. 
He is now in New York, very 
much in the flesh... . . z And | 
like his voice 


“He sings numbers on request 
and managed, after two or 
three such numbers, to have 
the Mirador audience burst 
into the chorus of ‘Blue Skies’, 
in a manner parlously close— 
all this in a refined way, of 
course—to that of the habitues 
of Guinan’s. . . . . Simmes and 
Babette are even more spectac- 
ular the second time you see 
them than the first.” 
—Lipstick 

(In The New Yorker for Feb. 12th) 


JACK SMITH is now 
appearing nightly at the 
M1IRADOR-his first Amer- 
ican club engagement after a 
stupendously successful sea- 

son in London. 


a 


COUVERT - $3.50 


id 


The 
MIRADOR 


| 
| 5lstat7ihAve. CIRcle 5106-4983 
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Jhe Ambassador 


Announces the Engagement of 
“TOMMY LYMAN” 
who appears nightly in 

THE AMBASSADOR GRILL 


Mr. Lyman has just return- 
ed from Europe where he 
was a sensation at THE 
FLORIDA and EMBASSY 
CLUBS, LONDON; PER- 
ROQUET and FLORIDA 
CLUBS, PARIS. 


oh 
LARRY SIRY and 
His Famous Orchestra 


“Dinner Dancing 7:30 to 10:30. 
Supper Dancing 11:15 to closing. 





ye one we 


PARK AVENUE at. 51ST STREET 
NEW YORK 


ie “Just pa a laugh” 


New Yorkers are flocking to 


The PARODY 


48th St., 2 doors West of Broadway 


Nightly to see— 
LOU 


| CLAYTON 


EDDIE 


JACKSON 
JIMMY 


| DURANTE 


“‘Laughmakers Supreme” 


| Among those who laughed hear- 
|  tiest last week were— 

| D.W.Griffith, Paul Whiteman, 
| Lew Brice, Helen Morgan, 
Pat Rooney, A. E. White, 
Mary Mulhern, Bert Wheeler, 
“Stuffy” McInnes, Capt. 
René Fonck, Buster West 


and a host of others 
CwWIGHD 


For Reservations 
Phone “Leon” Chickering 6562 - 6563 
































. He’s such a spendthrift. 
Begged me to go to a show 
with him the other night— 
then pranced me into the auto 
show. 


Said he couldn’t get 
seats for the play I picked.” 


“All right, Next 
time call his bluff. Lead him 


above 


dearie. 


to Bascom’s, just 


The Bilt- 


A mbassa- 


And branches ot 
more, Vanderbilt, 
dor, Plaza, Astor, Belmont, 
Murray Hill, 
Imperial and Williams Club. 


Commodore, 





PL; PAHO 





58 WEST [ “It’s a bit of old Spain 

47" STREET] in New York, Marie. 

Spanish atmosphere, 

“A Restaurant Troubadours. Wonder- 
of Distinction” 


ful food, both Spanish 
and American, andtruly 
reasonable prices So 
convenient, too, for 
luncheon or dinner 
Yes, El Patio 1s unique: 
You'll like it.” 


Especially delightful 




























Vermont Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Buy direct fromV ermont’s best 
maple sugar orchards 
Serve our pure maple sugar, our finest 
syrup and our fancy maple cream at 
your brilliant parties and smart dinners. 
Quality and purity guaranteed 
Shipped anywhere Write for price list 
THE MORRISON FARMS, Barre, Vermont 





















DANCING 
with music by the exc eptional 
orchestra under the guidance 
of HALE (Pee Wee) BYERS 
open 
CABARET—Eleanor Kern, 
Murphy & Johnson, Johnnie 
Marvin, Lila Bay and others 
Cen ent 
CuISINE—A8 la carte 
Semen 
Dancing including Sundays 
from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. 





























rELEPHONE Spring 8191 











BARNEY’S | 
DINNER & SUPPER i 
85 West Third Street - New York 














Harry 
Richman 
(Geo. White's 


Scandals’ star) 


















AtHome... 


CLUB cw 
RICHMAN 


157 West 56th Street 
— Where — 
Natacha Nattova 


New York's latest dancing 
sensation, will thrill you. 























Nate Leipsig 


and his fascinating card 
tricks will amaze you. 


Betsy Rees 
will delight you. 


| And _ others 
tain you. 

















will enter- 


















Dave Bernie 


and his orchestra. 


Circle 3203-5929-5444 


Reservations suggested 
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THE CURRENT 


Have You a . CIFTC 


MAGAZINE 
AND BOOK 
BASKET, filled 
with the latest 
American and 
English maga- 
zines to suit, 
and new fiction 
- or travel-books 
ms asrequested. In | 
plain basket 
with magazines 
and two books, 
$10; three 
books, $12.50; 
four books, $15, 
aod up. 














Camera in Not Much is Made of 


Your Home? Murder — and Another 
Musical Comedy Goes 
Cinema 


F so, the amateur 
movie department 

in Photoplay Maga- 
zine is priceless to you. 
Without it, you are 
wasting expensive film, 
your pictures will bore 
your friends, and the er TRAVELERS'CHECK 
magnates will never Reve Seen sane 0S a i ae 
offer you $5,000.00 a ard for decades, and instructed by brown, blue, black and 


. the Warner Brothers to make a pic- |) §i; - 
week as a director. ee a a a oe 


ture. $10.50. With gold tool- 


Why Not Be Good The result is “The Third Degree,” | ing, $12 and $13.50. | 
° ’ and it may be found at the Paramount | }} 
While You re At It? and 1 ay ound a e Paramo | 


if you hurry. The director shows a flair 
for pictorial effects, but throughout a TI | | . 


P H O T O P L A Y great part of the proceedings he is 
MAGAZINE buried under the mass of trite im- PUNEY. , 
James R. Quirk, Editor probabilities from which his material | ]| 9 Ine. = 
is drawn. If you wish to see camera | ]} 
March Issue tricks this will amuse you. If it’s a 568 MADI SON AVE. 
Today at story you want, keep away. 
ALL NEWS STANDS at 57% STREET, NEW YORI 
HE PLOT, I warn you, is the | }} 
one about the rich man’s son who 
marries a tight-rope walker. Now that 


M R. MICHAEL 
CuRTIZz was 


reminded of “‘Va- 





: a : 
riety, given a 
terrible plot, a set 
of captions that 
























































at h On o I think of it, it was a tight wire she 
PRET a walked, but there is no use getting 
ae nape technical, so we’ll forget the “detail 

screen ee 5 en 





Well, he takes her home and shows 
her to Papa, who immediately draws 
down his mouth and starts babbling 
about social position and similar fa- 
miliar standbys. 

As far as Father is concerned 
the marriage is a failure right at the 
start, and he suggests that the girl go 
back to her act. But she raises her 
chin and says to him—and do pay close 
attention—she says to him, “Do you 
think, Sir, that I could love your son 
more were I of the upper class?” I 
suppose he supposed that anything his 
son got from a woman who talked 
like that was deserved, for he threw 
them both into the neighborhood gut- 
ter. 

There follows one of those oak- 
tree-and-hammock honeymoons that 
the cinema loves so much, a lot of un- 
believable events, a murder, more 
foolishness, and a catchy pictorial 
ending. 

Dolores Costello is the heroine, and 
I hope she will pardon my mentioning 
it, and David Torrence is present, 
looking like somebody else. ‘There 
are some other people doing things, 
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World’s Greatest Tenor 


will sing, Una furtiva lagrima from Elisir d' Amore, M’appari from Martha, La donna e mobile 
fron Rigoletto, Saive dimora from Faust, Flower Song from Carmen, Vesti la giubba from /uc- 
liacct, Che gelida manina from Boheme, 0 Paradiso from L’ Africaine, Donna non vidi mai from 
Manon Lescaut, also songs by Martini, Mozart, Mascagni, Rachmaninoff, Cilea, Curran, Rabey, 
Donaudy and Carnevali at HIS LAST CONCERT this season at the 


CENTURY THEATRE Sunday Afternoon, February 27 


NOTE: 


There is no tenor living who sings these melodious arias like Gigli 


To hear him sing any one of them is worth the price of your ticket 
JESSIE SLATIS, Soprano, assisting artist 


Seats 75s to $5, plus tax, at box office or from 








. E. Johnston, 1451 B’way. 
Hardman 


Tel. Wisconsin 0530. 
Piano 











The Charles Frohman Company 
GILBERT — Managing Director 
ents 


Edouard ees World Triumph 


CAPTIVE 


Agepted by Arthur rm, i. 
Lol 


and RATHBONE 
EMPIRE THEATRE}? Mots Wed. & Sat. 


Eves. 8:30 
B’way at 40th St. — 
Extra Mat. Mat._ Washington's Birthday 


ETHEL B. BARRYMORE 
” The Constant Wife’ 


W. Somerset Maugh 


MAXINE | ELLIOTT’ — at 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
eee 39th St. 
Extra Mat. Washington’s Birthday 


HOLBROOK BLINN 


“‘The Play's the Thing’’ 
worse Molnar 
poe. fF. . G. Wodehouse 
HENRY MILLER’ S Mats. ‘Thurs, & Sat. 
Theatre, 124 W. 43rd at 2:30. Eves. at 8:30 
Extra Mat. Washington’s "Birthday 











WARNER BAOS presen 


Barrymo 


-*DON JUAN’ 
and V( TAPHONE 
WARNER THEATA: Seer ar sz 5 












WARNER BROS prevent 





~*THE BETTER ‘OLE’ 


and ~6V( TAPHONE 
BS.MOSS COLONY Sway at 55S) 8.30 























rat BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


Woek of PYGMALION 
G U | L Mats. “Thurs. ae on :: 3 
rou. THE SILVER CORD 


tveek of NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
joun GOLDEN THEA, 2s; 











E. of B’y 
Eves. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 


NEW AMSTERDAM farsi. 
16 STARS GREATEST, Cast 


EVER ASSEMBLED 
JOHN DREW PAULINE LORD 
0. P. HEGGIE HELEN GAHAGAN 
OTTO KRUGER 3 y , 


ES 
ROLLO PETERS MRS. THOS. WHIFFEN 
WILTON LACKAYE HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
JOHN E. a EFFIE SHANNON 
ERIC DRESSLER FRIEDA INESCORT 
LAWRENCE D’ORSAY J. W. KERRIGAN 


in Arthur Pinero’s Famous Comedy 
TRELAWNY i. “WELLS” 
GANAS, MANSFIELD ct 4G.250 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


IN AN ORIGINAL FARCICAL COMEDY 


“‘The Adventurous Age’’ 


PRICES: $1 to $3 Plus Tax. 








CS oO R — W. 48 St. Eves. 8:15 sharp 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:15 


The Great London and New York Success 


“THE CONSTANT NYMPH”’ 


GALETY Bree suo sais, Weds & Sat. 2'50 


“BY ALL MEANS GO TO SEE 


é 9 A DELIGHTFUL 
T COMEDY”—Hammond 
Herald Tribune 
































» .. 0, 21: COLLEEN 


MOORE in “TWINKLE. 
TOES’; Feb. 22, 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 


“BLONDE OR 
NETTE’’; Feb. 24, : 
“NEW YORK" with RI- 
CARDO CORTEZ; Feb. 26, 
27, 28: BUSTER KEATON 
in “THE GENERAL.” 














The LADDER 


Everybody's Play 


WALDORF ite. Ssi*sutl 0a 
sat. 


& Wash. B'day. 











LOEW / 


WERIE iIDAN 5, TAVE. 





POLA NEGRI in 


“HOTEL IM- 
ANNA Q. NILSSON in 
“THE MASKED WOMAN’’; Feb. 24, 25: RICH- 


Feb. 19, 20, 21: 
PERIAL”’; Feb. 22, 23: 


ARD DIX in 
27, 28: COLLEEN MOORE in 


“PARADISE FOR TWO"; Feb. 26, 
““TWINKLETOES.”’ 


THEATRE 


p LA Z Madison Ave. at 59St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 
Sun. & Mon., Feb. 20, 21—*THE CHEERFUL 
FRAUD" with REGINALD DENNY; Tues. & 
Wed., Feb. - and 2s—TOM MIX & “‘TONY’’ in 
ae Grey's — LAST TRAIL’; Thurs. and Fri., 
eb. 24 and 25—RICHARD BARTHELMESS in 
THE Ww HITE BLACK SHEEP.”’- ~¥ RANGER, 
Dog Star, in ““FLAMING FURY"’; Sa Feb. 26— 
Peter B. Kyne's “JIM THE CoNQU EROR™ with 
WILLIAM BOYD & ELEANOR FAIR 


‘\Smart New York's Favorite Movie” 














WH A Thiskris 
PRIC Een. 


Twice Daily 


2 :30—8 :30 
a R ¥ ALL SEATS 
RESERVED 





























“The Devil in the Cheese,” 
Tom Cushing's Comedy at 
The Charles oe 
Theatre. 155 West 49th . 

Circle 6444. Evenings 8-40. 
Matinees, Fri., Sat. and 
Washington’s Birthday 
2:40. A Charles Hopkins 


Production. 


VANDERBILT Thea., W. 48th St. Eves., o:30 
Pw alg Wed. and Sat. 30 
“Sprightly, imaginative musical comedy, has 
freshness, vivacity, vigor to the point of in- 
tensity.’’"—N. Ww LD. 


HELEN FORD in the 
ECG GY Musical Comedy 


with LULU Y-AN 




















NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
466 Grand St. Drydock 7516 
Every Eve. (Except Mon.) Mat, Sat. 
Last Performances of 


THE DYBBUK 











Feb. 17 through Feb. 23 
TIMES SQUARE 


(GENTLEMEN . 
PREFERS". 


Mats. Thurs. & 
BLONDES “S«"" 
with JUNE WALKER—EDNA HIBBARD 
GEOFFREY KERR & G. P. HUNTLEY 











PLYMOUTH West 45th St. Evs. 8:30 
Mat Thurs, & Sat. 2:30 
WINTHROP AMES 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA CO 
All performances except Thurs. Eves. 
Hotiday Mat. Washington’s Birthday 


Pirates of Penzance 
THURS. EVES To la n / h e 





BROADWAY 


CAPITOL at 5lst Street 


The uninitiated are learning what the sophis- 
ticate has long known—that this is the home 
of the perfect motion picture entertainment. 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
BALLET CORPS—SOLOISTS 


Major Edward Bowes 

















ONLY 


Knickerbocker 








‘BROADWAY’ 


by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST Bist! Weal Sic. 


Mats. next week: Feb. 22-23-24-26 





HONEYMOON LANE 





B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 


A. L. ERLANGER Presents 


THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING ®xics3" 


Comedy 


























“SUCH A CHARMING EVENING, MY DEAR, 
SHOULD BE TOPPED OFF APPROPRIATELY..” 


“MY SUGGESTION IS TWIN OAKS...” 


“YOU ALWAYS HAVE THE CORRECT 
ANSWER, MY DEAR...” 


TWIN 
OAKS 


RESTAURANT AND SUPPER CLUB 


FORTY SIXTH STREET 
JUST EAST OF BWAY. 
TELEPHONE BRYANT6S5IO 


JOUNNY JOHNSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


LUNCHEON DINNEFX SUPPEILU 
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but you are probably ready to ask, 
what of it? I don’t know. 


M ARION Davies is at the Capitol 
in “The Red Mill,” which is 
adapted from the musical comedy of 
the same name, and there is no reason 
to believe that there is any similarity 
between the two. The picture is 
gentle slapstick and will not do you 
any harm. 

To give you any adequate idea of 
what it is all about, and why, would 
require a chart and more time than 
there is at hand. The main theme 
concerns an Irishman who goes to 
Holland and fails to fall in love with 
a very plain little Dutch girl. His 
lack of feeling is not reciprocated. 
Later, when he comes again, she is 
caused to look pretty and she gets him 
after a few excitements. 

Everybody concerned goes after the 
affair with a large amount of good 
humor, and Miss Davies seems con- 
tent to wear pigtails and freckles most 
of the time. 


i es Firm GuvulItp has withdrawn 
from the Cameo Theatre, which 
now has “Michael Strogoff,” because 
of a difference of opinion with the 
owners. The Guild can be located on 
Sundays at the Times Square Theatre. 
Perhaps it will get another house, and 
perhaps it will build one of its own. 
This seems to be a worthy cause going 


over a few rocks. —O. C. 


OUR INGENIOUS READERS 


The Editors of THE NEw YorKER: 
SIRs: 

Please send me THE NEw YORKER 
for eleven years and your check for 
twenty dollars. I reach this figure 
by employing the formula you laid 
down in your handsome subscription 
offer. 

You give me the option of one year 
for five dollars, or two years for 
seven dollars. Therefore, we dis- 
cover that the factor of decrease for 
each year is three dollars. That would 
make three years cost me four dol- 
lars It would make four years cost m¢ 
one dollar. On a five-year base th 
equation reverses and you would owe 
me two dollars. By a simple arithmet- 
ical process I find the sum of twenty 
dollars due me is reached by taking an 
eleven-year subscription, which I do. 
For one hundred dollars more—pur 
blackmail, if you want to call it so— 
I agree to keep my secret to myself. 

Unless I hear from you I prob- 














THE NEW YORKER 


ably shall get one thousand of my 
friends to subscribe, under the same 
conditions I am accepting, or maybe 
[ will change my mind and subscribe 
myself for one thousand years. God 
knows what you would owe me 
then. Faithfully, 

H. B. S. 
New York Ciry, 
FeBRuARY 11, 1927. 


Eprror’s Note: We should ex- 
plain that this yearly reduction factor 
s nothing but a trick, thought up by 
our Mr. ‘Tilley, vice-president of 
circulation, who laughs every time it 
is mentioned. Mr. Tilley is sending 
this subscriber an eleven-year subscrip- 
tion plus our check for twenty dollars, 
but (and this is Mr. Tilley’s joke) 
it is a bad check. It is, in fact, simply 
terrible, being one he found be- 
hind the radiator while looking for 
a pencil. 


BRONX BLUES 


I got nothin’ 

To be elated for, 

I got nothin’ 

To be elated for, 

I gotta take 

The Elevated 

Or the Subway, or 

Stay home 

By myself 

In the Bronx. 

I wanna be 

Somebody’s queen, 

I wanna be 

Somebody’s queen, 

An’ ride aroun’ 

In a limousine, 

All over town, 

Right up to my door, 

And ride in the Subway 

No more. 
—CHARLES NoRMAN 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE AND 
THE UNNAMED WAIF 


The exclusive Spence School at 30 
West Fifty-fifth Street was closed last 
Thursday because of the illness with 
scarlet fever of Miss Marion Cartier, 16 
years old, daughter of Pierre Cartier, 
leweler, and another unnamed girl.— 
Vew York Evening Sun. 


TIME WILL TELL 


Rumor—Mr. and Mrs. Elsworth. 
Bov, Hollywood Hospital, September 21. 


Birth Notice in Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times, 











“Pre-Inventory 
SALE of FURS 


Extraordinary reductions in fur garments of 
the first quality, and in the prevailing modes, 


to reduce stock previous to annual inventory. 


“It pays to buy where you buy in safety” 


A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers Gxclusively 


Fifth Ave-Between397& 36% Sts, New York 
































Private residences of the past have given 
way to the modern apartment 


1016“ fifth Ave 


At 83rd Street 


One accustomed to the spaciousness and 
luxury of a private residence will find here 
the same dignity and comfort, combined 
with the convenience of an apartment. 


7, 8 and 9 Rooms 
Also Simplex and Duplex Apartments of 
12 to 16 Rooms 


Rentals from $5500 
September Occupancy 


Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


Renting Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 





























FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Please enter my subscription to THz New Yorker for— 
$7.00 


O 1 Year—$5.00 1) 2 Years 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect 
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Way Down East 
Downtown Habitat 


ri, ae eda its fy 4 






title, this ar- a 
. ticle will be de- [J 2 
voted to the wist- n 
ful apartment : 
dwellers who love 9 
aeteelieees§ crumbling — stone l 
and ivy and an aura of the antique— v 
they are invited to gather around and nN 
hear the story of my excursion into * 
some of those funny parts of town + 
that aren’t Park Avenue. p 
Eliminating, to begin with, all t 
sections patterned after “La Bohéme,” Kl 
I found several spots of sel f-respect- pe 
ing quaintness, where charm and cer- a 
tified plumbing are combined. But the 
rents are correspondingly dear, and / 
you need not think you are going to 
get anybody’s discarded family man- ev 
sion for a song. Ai 
W 
HE RESTORATION process wi 
has been carried out most pain- sm 
lessly in the upper Forties and Fifties. §§ plz 
Turtle Bay Gardens is one venture § 10 
which even the heartiest opponents of hor 
M. Viollet-le-Duc must commend, for § ©o! 
no attempt has been made to retain sul 
the early American flavor and the fer 
houses turn blithe iron balconies to- J 50a 


wards an undoubtedly Italian garden § Sev 
in the center. Unfortunately, most for 
of these houses are privately owned, § S¢V 
and none of them are for rent at the the: 
moment. When one reaches the mar- J Mf 
ket in apartment form it is taken for J Con 
three hundred dollars for two floors § hou 
—there is no elevator, but as the @ thre 
houses are only four stories high, this § 1001 
is not an insuperable obstacle. It is #4) 
a neighborhood worth watching, and clos 
extends, in case you don’t know, west ff fou 


from Second Avenue on Forty-eighth plur 
and Forty-ninth Streets. 

Still farther afield are the now D 
fashionable Sutton and Beekman 
Places, which snuggle right up §@ pc 
to the East River. Many persons @ less 


of quality seem to prefer the view @ Stree 
of tugboats and the muddy banks § whe: 
of Queens to a glimpse of taxis and Jj tiver 
adjacent skyscrapers, and the residents § with 
of Sutton Place are almost all name- § Twe 
sakes of some telephone exchange. Suite: 

Sutton Place extends north from §§of ¢] 
Fifty-seventh Street and is made up of Haque : 
very charming little colonial houses, @ for § 


each with its brass knocker and privet Be 
hedge, with only one apartment house Mouild 
—Number One Sutton Square South. MJ¢bout 
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WARTMENTS 


astfys Of Avenues— 
[apiqations of Note 


a grandiose affair made up of twelve- 
and twenty-four-room  codperative 
apartments, all occupied at the mo- 
ment by contented millionaires. 

A little to the west on Fifty-seventh 
Street, at Number 430 East, is a 
large codperative building whose only 
vacancy is a duplex maisonette of 
twelve rooms at $5,500. Inasmuch 
as there are fireplaces in the correct 
spots, the rooms are virgin, and the 
privacy complete, it is very reasonably 
all priced. I resent the smallness of the 
” kitchen, but nothing in this world is 
perfect that costs less than $20,000 


Its 
fe 
le- 
st- 
nt 
ve 


ne 


nd 
1to 
wn 


er- 2 year. 

the 

ind CROSS the street two new build- 
to ings are rising side by side, with 

an- { every prospect of completion by next 


August. In one of them Brown, 

Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., 
cess 9 will provide the city with dozens of 
1in- @§ small apartments equipped with fire- 
jes. [ places, an unusual allotment of bath- 
ure [rooms and equipment for serious 
of [{ housekeeping. These apartments will 
for @ consist of three, four and five-room 


tain suites at from $1,300 a year up; a 
the 9 few duplex maisonettes at $5,200 will 
to- boast of private street-entrances and 
den @ several nice features not yet released 
nost for publication. At 435 East Fifty- 
ned, @ seventh, Bing & Bing are running 
the #f them a close race with a high, starkly 
nar- § 'mpressive building from which bal- 


for  conies abut at the legal intervals. The 

oors § housekeeping suites will consist of 
the three, four and five unusually large 
this § ‘ooms and will have the edge on the 
It is § *djoining building in being a few feet 
and closer to the river. At present the 
west foundations are swarming with 
ohth @ plumbers and plasterers. 


now OWN the avenue (First), Beek- 
‘man man Place touches the river at 

up 9 point where the Social Register is 
rsons ff less important. All along the quiet 
vieW Street are old, semi-converted houses 
yanks Where small apartments enjoy the 
, and Mitiver breezes and a reputable outlook 
dents #With very cheap rents. At Number 
ame- Twelve, I saw several five-room 








e. suites, complete with fireplaces in two 
from of the rooms (an upper Fifth Ave- 
up of tue feature) and a dressing-room, all 
ouses, for $200 a month. Walk-up. 

privet # Beekman Terrace is a codperative 
house M§uilding on the river’s very brim, built 
south, bout a central patio where rhododen- J 
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ark Avenue 
~at its finest 


HE distinction of Park Avenue at 

72nd Street is at once apparent: it 
is quiet, pleasant and accessible. 775 
Park Avenue, then, is appropriately 
located, because its floor plan is a 
masterpiece of able planning and the 
construction is of the highest standard. 
Ceiling heights range en 10’ 4” to 
13’. There are 2 to 6 fireplaces in each 
apartment. The 14-room apartments 
have 22 closets! 

There is a wide choice here in size 
and exposure: 9 to 16 rooms in vary- 
ing arrangements, including maison- 
ette duplexes with private entrances, 
roof garden duplexes and a triplex. 
Immediate purchasers may have the 
great advantage of planning their 
apartments practically as they wish. 


Nomortgageon land or building. Maintenance 
charges only 94%, including sinking fund. 


Agent on premises daily and Sunday 


775 FarkAvenue 


at 72™ Street 


Occupancy Early Summer 1927 


100% Cooperative 
Michael E, Paterno, Builder Rosario Candela, Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 
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BROWN 
20 EAST WHEELOCK: VANDERBILT 
48th STREET HARRIS 0031 


VOUGHT 
& CO., Inc. 
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makes the M‘Al pin 


an outstanding Hotel 
in America 


makes the M‘Alpin 
Grill stand out in 
New York 


irst of all, 
the same atmosphere of genuine wel- 
come that characterizes the Hotel 
emphasizes the spirit of cordial 
good-will in the Grill Room— 


Then McAlpin cuisine—the fin- 
est food in New York served in the 
manner your appetite respects and 
every New Yorker expects from his 
favorite rendezvous — 


-—while Ernie Golden and his 
incomparable McAlpin Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra play the most invit- 
ing music Terpsichoreans ever 


shuffled to—and 


Every night at midnight, Broad- } 
| way favorites, celebrities from 
the stage and radio performers 
entertain Grill guests with 
singing and dancing. Broad- 
casting direct from the Grill. 


As to cost—it’s actually sur- 
prising how inexpensive you can 
dine, dance and be entertained in 


the McAlpin Grill. 


Come down for dinner—or after 
the theatre. We'll be glad to see 
you. 

Sincerely, 


Ceti & deg 


Managing Director 


MALPIN 
oe 2 es 


“Where The White Way Begins’’ 


B’way at 34th St. 


drons brave the soot. The three-room 
suites sell for around $5,000, and there 
are also some modest duplexes in the 
building. At present, one six-room 
suite is all that is vacant—for rent or 
for sale as you elect. Right next 
door is the roomier Beekman Man- 
sion, also codperative, which offers 
for sale a charming little maisonette 
of seven fair-sized rooms and a sim- 
plex of the same size for around 
$15,000. The latter has frosted case- 
ment windows, a fine view of the 
river, and a doorman patterned after 


“The Last Laugh.” 


LITTLE to the north there will 

shortly appear an ambitious new 
building owing its being to Douglas L. 
Elliman & Co. It will include sesqui- 
plexes (I hope I am understood), pri- 
vate docks and many novel features 
on which I will later become loqua- 
cious. The building will be graced 
with the name of the Campanile, and 
Douglas Elliman is willing to talk 
business any time now. All sizes will 
he represented. 


NYONE who wishes to follow 

these peregrinations to their end 
had better take an option on a taxi- 
cab and prepare a basket lunch, for 
the quaint corners, I find, are wide- 
spread. We now take a blithe leap 
to Washington Square, the last resort 
of the Darwin tulips and the hurdy- 
gurdys. Aside from the doubtful 
advantage of weekly band-concerts in 
the park, shining white stoops and 
undersized ragazzos who give you an 
elegant shine for five cents, this dis- 
trict offers several very livable new 
apartment buildings. At Number 
Thirty-two is a codperative apartment 
whose owners offer several six-room 
suites for rent at $4,400 a year. These 
have exposures on three sides, large 
rooms opening into one another by 
means of twenty-foot glass doors, fire- 
places and doormen who sneer grandly 
at the neighboring studios. 


N THE same class is the Rhine- 
lander—at the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Washington Square North— 
whose rooms have retained their mam- 
moth dimensions since Kip’s nursery 
days. A six-room apartment is avail- 
able on the ground floor, easily acces- 
sible to the cool little garden, and 
higher up is a four-room apartment, 
well worth while. This offers a bed- 


room which would put to shame the 
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A Dog That Built a 
Big Business 


T= love of a southern sportsman for 
his dog gave life to a business that 


is now nationally successful. 

“Sergeant,” favorite hunting dog of the fa- 
mous dog lover, Polk Miller, was subject to the 
usual canine ills. Fifty years ago knowledge of 
dog remedies was meagre. Polk Miller studied 
the diseases of dogs to find effective remedies. 
od remarkable success attracted much atten- 

among his numerous friends. He was 





aon “for advice and 


medicines. 


At this hor Pd year 
watch closely 
of distemper, he. 











reduced four-posters of today, a liv- 











grew the great organ- 
ization that  distrib- 107 £6 pop Book, Use 
wae, goereranee, ORE | Sogn Dinempe 
world. 

Famous Dog Book Is Free 


Polk Miller’s notes were compiled into a 
pamphlet and distributed to dog ownezs. 
Each year it has been edited and revised 
by our skilled veterinarians. 

Now this enlarged up-to-date book is a guide 
for millions of dog owners. It tells of the symp- 
toms treatment of 
Tour dog needs a tonic} dog diseases. It explains 
in the Spring. He should proper methods of feed- 
be guarded against sick] ing and breeding. It is 
ness and al wea weudes from cover to 
ness at this time with} cover with useful inform- 
Sergeant's Condition} ation. This valuable book 
Pills. Page 20 im the} will be sent free to dog 

Dog Book. owners who write for it. 


Skilled Advice, Free 


If your dog develops a condition not 
fully answered in Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
we urge you to write our Free Advice 
Department, under the direction of a famous 
veterinarian and dog spe- 

















All = should be 


- larly to in 
sonal attention to every a ch and 
inquiry. State breed, age tue thei = $ 


reason is given on pa 

15 of the Dog Book. ie 

Sergeant's Sure 
Capsules. 


ee’ Dog Medicines are 
dealers everywhere. If 


and sex of your dog and 















Write os your free copy of 
Polk Miller’s dog book. 





sample of Sargeant’s 


Write us for a FREE 
No-Tar-Odor Mange Medicine for Human Hair. 
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ing room with a blackened hearth, one 
whole side of glass looking down on 
the garden, and a refreshing spacious- 
ness in the hallways—$3,600 a year. 
Opening directly onto the garden, and 
separate from the main building, is an 
eight-room maisonette of great charm, 
for $7,000. The upper story is lighted 
by skylights, the rooms are large and 
so dignified that no one would sus- 
pect that they were originally the 
stalls where the Rhinelander horses 
were curried, 


N THE south side of the Square 

are the less pretentious Wash- 
ington Studios, whose rooms have been 
cut down to the size usual in these 
degenerate, low-ceilinged days. There 
are no elevators and no doormen, but 
the suites are extremely cheap, ranging 
from $75 for two small rooms to 
$175 for a skylight studio with a 
large, sunny bedroom and an electric 
socket in a closet by way of house- 
keeping equipment: Fireplaces are 
universal. 


“T‘HERE are also rooms—usually 
furnished—for rent in many of 
the old houses along the south side 
of the Square. These are of un- 
paralleled size, with the original mar- 
ble mantels and acanthus pillars, but 
a Continental scarcity of bathrooms. 
They rent for around $20 a week, 
with no kitchenettes. Especially popu- 
lar among these houses is Number Six- 
ty-one, where Madame Branchard en- 
tertains her guests with stories of Patti 
and Alan Seeger while she brings in 
morning brioches, and her son Emil, 
whose paintings sell for four figures, 
attends to the vacuum cleaning. 


NOTHER little garden spot, 

comparatively speaking, is Gra- 
mercy Park, where the wistful charm 
of the Sixties is still retained. Some 
of the homes which frowned on Ed- 
win Booth have been subdivided into 
Walk-up apartment houses and are 
priced on the apparent assumption that 
Stanford White was the architect. 
The single rooms, usually innocent of 
kitchenettes, rent for from $80 to 
$100 a month, and the two-room 
suites from $90 ’way, ’way up. But 
you can thumb your nose at the 
archaic, even in Gramercy Park, and 
take a suite in the well-equipped and 
attractively furnished apartment ho- 
tel at Number Fifty-two, North. W. & 
J. Sloane have made a good job of 
the furnishings, though they have in- 
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that add an outdoor room 


RTY of the apartments at the Beverly 

have outside terraces. Each enjoys a 
sweeping view —a quiet, delightful place 
to relax, to enjoy the panorama of the 
greatest city, a place to rest in the balmy 
breezes that sweep along in the upper air. 
Truly, with such a garden one can be 
‘‘sitting on top of the world.”’ 
Too, French doors, adding stateliness and 
dignity, casement windows lending their 
cozy charm, c rapenney rooms —all help in 
interpreting the atmosphere of a fine city 


home. 
Che 


UVer 


THE APARTMENT HOTEL 
OF MANY TERRACES 


50th Street at Lexington Avenue 


Its convenient location on th: margin of 
the Grand Central district, combined with 
a cuisine and service unexcelled, will make 
The Beverly a particularly desirable City 
residence—at a price extremely reasonable. 
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Furnished or unfurnished ~ gga 
of 1, 2, 3 and 4 rooms or larger 


Ley Occupancy, Summer 1927 
| LLL ig Plans and descriptive folder on request 
Wi: : ; 


Douglas L.Elliman & Co.. Inc. 


Renting Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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She “Berkshire 


NEW YORK 
is under the same 
direction as White- 
hall, Palm Beach, is 
sufficient guarantee 
of its excellence. 
Here, are irre- 
proachable service, 
delightful cuisine, 
exquisitely-furnish- 
ed suites, and over- 
night rooms for 
out-of-town guests. 


MARTIN SWEENY 


Berkshure 


21 EAST 52°47 STREET 


CORNER MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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dulged their recent caprice of com- 
bining the Early American and Chi- 
nese modes in a concatenation which 
always leaves me breathless. The 
woods are maple and mahogany, the 
chairs overstuffed and of graceful de- 
signs, and toile de jouy has been 
used effectively in the draperies and 
wallpaper. There are no kitchens or 
serving pantries, but room service is 
included in the rent, which approaches 
that of the Park Avenue hotels. 
Every resident is given a key to the 
little park about which such a flutter 
is made, and the views are exception- 
ally fine. On the top floor is a sun- 
parlor, a terrace equipped with deck 
chairs and awnings, and a library in 
which very jolly bridge games are 


played. —DupLex 
* 
SNOW WHITE AND 
RED ROSE 


[Or, How I Was Rescued from 
my Apartment During the 
Great Blizzard] 


F COURSE, even in those 
days, the efficiency of the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning 

was so famous that everybody believed 
the initials “D. S.C.” on the wagons, 
machines and dustbins meant Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

The result was that no one ever 
thought anything about a snowstorm; 
it was whisked away by the trainload 
as it fell. So how was I to know 
when I woke up at noon on that 
momentous day that it had been snow- 
ing all night and all morning as 
steadily as on the previous twilight 
when I had last been conscious. And 
that already the snow was up to the 
ninth-story windows. 

I shaved and dressed with my usual 
meticulous care and did not know we 
were snowbound until I went down- 
stairs and found the doorman 
(equipped only with a shoehorn) pain- 
fully excavating a grotto which should 
correspond to our accustomed awning. 
The electric-automatic Walker snow 
machines had cleared the street for 
automobile traffic—but a lot of good 
it did us, since we couldn’t get out of 
our front door or even down the fire- 
escape. 


thee: doorman had succeeded only 
in disinterring one leg and an arm 
of a Western Union messenger boy 
who had lost one of his crutches and 
evidently gone astray while trying to 


JULIUS TISHMAN«&SONS inc. 
_|285 Madison Avenue 
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‘Go Eyt 
fo fark Avenue 


d.For immediate occu- 
pancy in an exclusive 
town home, “go East” 
to New York’s newest 
apartment residence — 


1125 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 90th Street 
8-9 Rooms 





Special inspection may be 
arranged by appointment. 


If you are moving next 
October, it will be to your 
advantage to communicate 
with us, regarding our three 
new Park Avenue dwell- 
ings, now under construc- 
tion at: 


885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th Street 
9-10-12 Rooms 


888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th Street 
10-12 Rooms 


125 East 84th St. 


Just East of Park Avenue 
6-7 Rooms 












Tel. Caledonia 0530 
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find the Murray Hill Hotel, since a 
telegram in his hat was addressed to 
that hostelry. There was no shovel 
in the building and not even another 
shoehorn, so I couldn’t help in that 


way. 


S A LAST resort I finally went to 
the telephone and called the po- 
lice department. But they refused to 
send aid, since, obviously, no crime 
had been committed. Then I called 
the fire department. It took me some- 
what over an hour to convince them 
that I was not reporting a fire, which 
was unfortunate, since they could not 
act in any other kind of emergency 
without violating Section 4632 of the 
Civil Code. Neither could I obtain 
an ambulance. The Red Cross head- 
quarters was as cold to my plea as the 
drifts outside my window, for of 
course, I had to admit there was no 
war—not even in Nicaragua. By the 
time I had got the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Baptist Church and had broken 
down under the secretary’s grilling 
and confessed that I needed no plain 
sewing done—well, you can just zmm- 
agine how I felt. 


8 Beenicge I was, practically a pris- 
soner in my own house. Of 
course, I could have gone down and 
had a little chat with Mrs. Arnheim 
on the fifth floor, but she’s so un- 
sympathetic. 

Unable to think of anything else 
to do, I proceeded to disrobe with my 
usual meticulous care and went to bed 
with a hot whiskey and lemon and a 
good, soporific novel, of which I seem 
always to have a surplus supply. 

And what do you think? When I 
woke up the next morning, the sun was 
shining through the window as bright 
as anything. How do you suppose I 
was rescued from my predicament? 
Well, the elevator boy came up and 
knocked at my door. I said: 

“Come in.” He wouldn’t, however. 

So I put on my coat and hat and 
picked up my stick and went out 
with him into the hall. It was the 
one with red hair named Billy Rose. 

“Red,” I said. “Drive slowly.” 


S° HE drove very carefully down 
\ the shaft, observing all the traffic 
regulations, and when we got to the 
lobby, I could see a fifteen-and-five 
taxicab waiting for me at the curb 
without even any chains on. 
No, sir, I shall never forget that 
day as long as I live. 
—Spup JoHNson 















Smart ~ 


Whether it be to dine or 
dance, the facilities for pri- 
vate entertaining at The 
Beekman will be unexcelled 
—an added reason for its 
choice as a residence. 


THE 


BEEKMAN 
Park Avenue at 63rd St. 


An Apartment Hotel where 
every housekeeping problem 
is solved for you. 2, 3 and 4 
rooms, unfurnished, with 
J | serving pantries. Now rent- 
~~ ing for February occupancy. 
Representative on premises. 
Charles M. Woods, Manager 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
Renting Agent 


15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 
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Cohe MADISON 


THEODORE TITZE 
Managing Director 


New York's Most Exclusive Hotel 


ISTINGUISHED by its ac- 

knowledged supremacy as an 
hotel and restaurant of quiet 
charm, The MADISON appeals 
to the guest who cherishes the 
dignity of a well ordered Town 
House without its obligations. 


Of Moderate Size. Accessible. 
A Restful environment. . Of ac- 
cepted social prestige . . Host to 
a fastidious clientele. 


‘“ohe MADISON 


Telephone Regent 4000 15 East 58th Street 
Cable Address—MADISOTEL New York (ity 
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THIS IS A BING AND BING BUILDING 











in good taste! 


Ypuatever the most fastidious and critical expect to find in a 


complete and beautifully furnished apartment, they will find in 
the exhibition suites at the Drake... 





Artists will notice how the lavender and green mirrors match the 
cornices. . . . Then there’s the warmth of the sunlight as it streams 
through the pongee-gold of the curtains . . , the big lounging sofas... 
and deep, soft yielding rugs , . . Callingham-Lloyd, the decorators, 
have overlooked nothing that could possibly add beauty or comfort to 
these apartments. 

Rather striking is the fact that the rentals are more moderate than most 
people anticipate!—ALFRED C. RAY, Manager. 


An Apartment Hotel offering suites unfurnishedand furnished—2 to 
Y rooms with serving pantries—$2500 up. Maid service included, 


The DRAKE 
AHO PARK AVE. 
AT 50th ST. 
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**P’ve just come from - 
9o—I’ve never seen 
Cash’s a store like it! 
Every good nut that grows, 
in the shell, shelled or salted. 
There are walnuts, brazil nuts, 
pecans, almonds—everything. 

CHARLES Ss. CASH, INC, 

Consult your hone book for 
e 


15 New York Stores 
2 Philadelphia Stores 


Mail Orders Everywhere 


ne AT FLEE TWooD STATION 

im AMILE BELOW BROMXVILLE }; 

» OVERLOCKING THE 2 
( Bone RIVER PARKWay 

MIN. TO GRAND CENTRAL | 
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MUSICA 


Franckincense, East 
and Music—Singing 
Spirituals—Prelude ; 


E| B EETHOVEN’S 
symphonies are 
mM not the only ones 
hat are in for a 
grun. It appears that 
Hthe lone symphony 
: of César Franck is 
a work that conductors consider insuf- 
ficiently heard, for we have had it 
within a week by Mr. Koussevitzky 
and his fellows from Boston and from 
Mr. Verbrugghen and his Minneapolis 
collaborators. 

The Franck work is peculiarly 
grateful for conductors, although 
it has acquired an_ unaccountable 
reputation for austerity. The first 
movement begins broodingly, which 
enables your maestro to demonstrate 
soul, after which it works up to a bril- 
liant conclusion, making it possible for 
the director to manifest vigor. The 
second section is “spirituelle,” and by 
that token the man with the baton 
proclaims his poetry. ‘The final move- 
ment is richly scored and ends with a 
great smash, thus establishing our 
leader as a Titan. 

Apart from these serious considera- 
tions, the Franck symphony is a rec- 
ognized masterpiece. 

Mr. Koussevitzky seems to feel 
more at home with the inchoate ex- 
pressions of contemporaries than with 
the serenities of Bach, Mozart, 
Brahms or Franck, but he treated the 
symphony tactfully. There was a lit- 
tle too much showmanship, but the 
music emerged approximately as 
Franck would have wished it. 

Mr. Verbrugghen, however, gave 
it what is known as a reading, and 
just about read it out of Carnegie 
Hall. The quiet passages were dragged 
until they were exhausted and the 
lively stretches became a carnival of 
brass. When the tuba and the tenor 
tuba had emitted their last overpower- 
ing blasts, the symphony knew that 
it had been conducted! 

Whether the presence of our critics 
inspired Mr. Verbrugghen to old- 
fashioned prima-donna conducting or 
whether he just happened to feel like 
Napoleon III that evening, we cannot 
say, but it clearly was his night to 
Start Something. The “Iphigenia” 
overture of Gluck became a Big 
Thing, and “Till Eulenspiegel” re- 
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ceived an Interpretation. The harm- 
less Ibert suite was not performed in 
capitals, but by that time most of the 
critics had gone home or down to see 
“The Bartered Bride.” 

The Minneapolis band plays well, 
although its concert master and its first 
horn seemed to be a trifle bewildered 
on this occasion. Perhaps Mr. Ver- 
brugghen also was away from his 
usual paths, because his phonograph 
records are really good. And it must 
be remembered that Mr. Verbrugghen 
had the misfortune to come to town 
on the evening following Mr. Tos- 
canini’s farewell—than which there 


could be no worse break for a con- 
ductor. 


OME of our young moderns write THE HATTER 


so persuasively when they contrib- 
ute to magazines that one wonders 





2\WENTY-TWO 
presidents have worn Knox hats. That 


includes even the economical ones. 


why their music does not equal their Fifth Avenue at goth Street Roosevelt Hotel ( Madison at 45th) 
prose in intelligibility. Here, for in- 161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
stance, are a few sentences from an : aie 

article by Aaron Copland on “Jazz ACCREDITED AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Structure and Influence” in the cur- 








rent issue of Modern Music: 


“Since jazz is not exotic here but in- 
digenous, since it is the music an Amer- 
ican has heard as a child, it will be 
traceable more and more frequently in 
his symphonies and concertos. Possibly me “< “i 
the chief influence of jazz will be shown E | ) C) C KS 
in the development of the polyrhythm. We a 
This startling new synthesis has provided 0 
the American composer with an instru- 
ment he should appreciate and utilize. It 

should stir his imagination; he should 
see it freed of its present connotations. . 
It may be the substance not only of his Doan ‘ -) 
fox pos and Charlestons but of his reludes lo Spring 

lullabies and nocturnes. He may express 
through it not always gaiety but love, 
tragedy, remorse.” 


., fOr 
Refreshing Newness 


in Fashion and Fabric, 


delightfully apropos 


1 

f Here is a sound esthetic (pardon for Davtime Occasions 
r the word) theory—and then again, 

) there is Mr. Copland’s piano concerto, 





t which the obliging Mr. Koussevitzky 

suggested and produced. The poly- 
. rhythm was there—for all we know, 
. the second part of the work was an 
r exercise in the much advertised rhyth- 573 MADISON AVE. 
e mic counterpoint—but the effect was eis 3  agampee ince 
it a terrific blur and blare. We still 2137 BROADWAY 


7 Gth ond reLuNat 


0 think that Mr. Copland is one of 
the most gifted of the younger com- 
‘9 posers, but the discrepancy between 
“s his views and his scores is baffling. 

Does he, perhaps, reserve his logic for 
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ERE’S the beginning of three 
beautiful romances with muddy 
water as a background—or should we 
say foreground? On dry days, wedare- 
say, this young lady gets her ‘‘Muddy 
Water” at home in an equally roman- 
tic Ben Bernie version. 


“Muddy water’’—fox trots with vocal chorus 


“Hello, Swanee, hello!”’—Ben Bernie and 
his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3414 


Other new Brunswick 
records this week 


**Snag it’’—fox trots 3361 
“Sugar foot stomp”’—Savannah Syncopators 
““Cock-a-doodle, I’m orf my noodle, my 
baby’s back” —fox trots 
“The coatand pants do all of the work and 
the vest gets all the gravy’’—The Six Jump- 
ing Jacks 3412 
“‘If my baby cooks as good as she looks” 
“Where do you work-a John?” —sung by 
Billy Harper, tenor 3408 
“‘Tannhatiser— Dich, teure Halle (Oh, 
hall of song)’—Act II—Wagner 
“Lohengrin — Euch Luften, die mein 
Klagen (Ye wand’ring breezes heard 
me) "—Act II—Wagner—sung in German by 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano 15116 
“Fidelio—Ha! Welch! ein Augenblick! 
(Ha, it is not too late!)”—act I 
“‘Fidelio—Hat man nicht auch gold bein- 
ben (If you have no gold)” —act I— 
Beethoven-sung in German by Michael Behnen 


baritone 15115 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There's new snap, rhythm and pep in 
*‘Light-Ray’’ records 


PANATROPES « RADIOLAS - RECORDS 
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his essays and his emotions for his 
music? 


to has been a little excite- 
ment in and about Fortieth Street 
and Broadway over a new German 
tenor, the subject being Walter Kirch- 
off, who supplements the efforts of the 
Messrs. Taucher and Laubenthal in 
Wagnerian works. Mr. Kirchoff’s 
début as Loge in “Das Rheingold” 
induced the greatest ovation that any 
German tenor has received since—but 
our experience doesn’t go back so far. 
Loge, they say, is Mr. Kirchoff’s best 
role, and it is peculiarly suited to his 
talents. He knows his way about the 
stage, he has a sharp sense of “points” 
in dramatic action, and he can color 
his voice skillfully. 

The voice, however, is rather a 
scanty affair. It may have had more 
body in other days, although time does 
not necessarily rob a vocal organ of 
its substance. Consider Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink or the Messrs. Beddoe 
and Coates. Mr. Kirchoff finesses his 
voice almost to a point at which 
defects are overlooked, but falsetto in 
the character of Siegfried is dangerous 
business. The new tenor is not the 
solution to Mr. Gatti’s difficult prob- 
lem, but he comes as a welcome 
change, if not altogether as a relief. 


pn METROPOLITAN also has a 
new ballerina, Miss Ruth Page, 
who did her first steps in “The Bar- 
tered Bride.” Usually, we have a vio- 
lent struggle to distinguish one oper- 
atic dancer from the other, but Miss 
Page obviously is an adept, and if 
you want some easy way of identify- 
ing her, she is the one who doesn’t 
give a little backward kick when leav- 
ing the stage. 


OW THAT radio performances 
have become matters that en- 
gage the attention of music depart- 
ments, let us suggest that you tune in 
on WJZ some Friday evening at ten, 
when the Utica Jubilee Singers are 
putting spirituals into the microphone. 
This quartet from Mississippi not only 
sings many airs that haven’t yet got 
into published collections but it has a 
fascinating ensemble. And if you 
think that quarter tones can’t be used 
musically, listen to the tenors! 


N THURSDAY night (if 
everything went according to 
schedule), “The King’s Henchman,” 
Deems Taylor’s opera to a libretto by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, had its 
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In this pump of black or m: 
tan lizard in faultless de- 
sign your foot expresses all the 
that is correct for spring. pel 

It fits the aristocratic 
narrow heel, and every 
Sommers Shoe is designed 
to make the foot look 
smaller. 


27 west 508 STREST 


NEW YORK 
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premiére at the Metropolitan. If it 
sounded as well on the stage as it 
seemed to in piano score (this issue 
was printed before we heard the per- 
formance) it is, at least, the best first 
opera ever composed. Next week 
this text will be substantiated or refut- 
ed. We hope that it will be substan- 
tiated! 


POPULAR MUSIC 


The “I’s?” Have It—The 
Best Berlin Manner 


pany BERLIN is 
at it again, and 
he has two apparent 
bread-winners on 
the market. “Blue 
Skies,” a study in 
minors, is already 
in its ‘second pro- 
duction, having survived “Betsy” and 
entered Harry Richman’s act in “Scan- 
dals.” Pianists will find that Mas- 
senet’s “Elegy” can be played against 
the first theme with a fine lachrymal 
effect. 

“What Does It Matter?” is an 
optimistic waltz in the “Always” 
manner, but it sounds too much like 
an attempt to write another three-four 
hit to be convincing. 

Muppy Water. An_ emotional 
étude in blues. Very good. 

I Can’r Bevieve THAT You’RE 
iN Love witH Me. A lilting affair 
that ought to go well in the parlor— 
if anybody still has a parlor. 





You Won’r See Meg, IF I SEe}} 


You. An agreeable fox-trot, with 
lyrics of the vindictive school. 

Ir Att Depenps on You. A 
“smash” song, to be sung with 
clenched fists. Probably a tune that 
you won’t be able to escape anywhere. 

Hicu, HichH Up In THE Hitis. A 
successor to “I’d Climb the Highest 
Mountain.” After 3 a.m. this ought to 
make any resident of the Forties weep. 

StncE I Founp You. Just what 
the title indicates. Dancers can whis- 
per the lyric to their partners without 
getting a poke in the jaw. 

[ Never See Maccie ALone. 
Typical comedy aria, but not one that 
will require the attention of Mr. 
Abeles. 

Ir I Dipn’r Know Your Hus- 
BAND AND You Dipn’r Know My 
Wire. A domestic-relations fox-trot. 

Crazy Worps—Crazy ‘Tune. 
One of the most sensible products of 
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Consider the Locatiton— 


At The Sulgrave one is within 
easy reach of the shops, the 
theatres, the banks and busi- 
ness ofhces—far enough North 
to get a head start on the week- 
end auto trafic—and above 
all, in surroundings that in- 
sure absolute privacy and 
quiet. What more can one 
demand of a town residence? 
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the season. —R. A. S. 


























Among 


those present 


T’S a nerve-racking job to 

chronicle the social gyra- 

tions of this sleepless vil- 
lage. If we printed one-tenth 
of the guest listssoingratiatingly 
brought us (not to mention 
those that come by mail) the 
Evening Post would be mistaken 
for the city directory. 


Salvation lies in a merciless blue 
pencil—wielded with truly 
Machiavellian cunning. Even 
so, it’s no easy thing to be sure 
when omission ceases to be a 
virtue and becomes a sin. Still, 
it’s some consolation when the 
people who know their apples 
write in to tell the editor that 


the Post has the 

finest society now 3c 

page of any 

New York pa- FIVE CENTS 
SATURDAY 

per—bar none! 


NEWeYORK 


75 West Street Whitehall 9000 








THE NEW 
BOOKS 


Liam O’Flaherty’s Dub- 
lin—Felix Riesenberg’s 


New York—E. M. Dela- 


field’s London 
ITHIN the 
past couple 
of years Liam 


O’Flaherty has 
been winning for 
himself as an Irish 
novelist a reputa- 
tion similar to that of Sean O’Casey 
as an Irish dramatist. Various pub- 
lishers in this country have tried in 
turn to interest American readers in 
O’Flaherty, but so far without much 
success. Under a new imprint his 
latest novel, “Mr. Gilhooley,” is of- 
fered for the enlightenment of those 
who think of Ireland as a land of 
leprechauns and Celtic twilight. Liam 
O’Flaherty, like James Joyce and 
Sean O’Casey, is a realist who insists 
on showing another and very dif- 
ferent Dublin from that enshrined 
in the happy pages of George Moore’s 
“Hail and Farewell.” Why, I won- 
der, do the devotees of the “Ulysses” 
cult not spare a little of their en- 
thusiasm for another chronicler of 
Dublin’s underworld? Can it be that 
Liam O’Flaherty is too sparing of 
usually unprintable words? 

Mr. Gilhooley is an Irishman of 
the same bulldog breed as O’Casey’s 
Joxer and The Paycock, as Joyce’s 
Bloom. In his present incarnation Mr. 
Gilhooley is an elderly engineer who 
has returned to the Green Isle of Erin 
after twenty years’ absence. Very 
naturally, the first glimpse we have 
of him is a figure emerging boozily 
from a well known bar in Dublin. The 
poor man is not happy, despite the 
money he has made abroad. He has 
no friends and a great yearning for 
someone upon whom to center his de- 
sires and his affection. He gets in- 
terested in a girl whom he picks up 
in the street, falls madly in love with 
her, is tortured by insane jealousy, and 
ends by strangling her and committing 
suicide. On this thread of story 
O’Flaherty has strung a series of vivid 
scenes of low life in Dublin, and he 
has also succeeded in analyzing with 
amazing intensity the primitive pas- 
sions and tortures of Gilhooley. The 
author has James Joyce’s flair for the 
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REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Vichout Injury to Fabric or Color 


Guaranteed not to contain 
ie, Naphtha, Gasoline 














BOARS CARAS ECAWM SCAM 


Hotel Westover 


253-263 W. 72nd Street 


Bet. Broadway & West End Avenue 


A hotel that is nev’, smart, lux- 
urious and modern to the mi- 
nutest detail, containing 450 
rooms. 

1-2-3, Rooms or More 
Furnished or Unfurnished. By the 
Day, Month or Year. 

Only six minutes from the 
heart of the amusement and 

business centers. 


SRCANWLI CARLIE 





<+ TRANSIENT RATES————> 
Single Rooms, $5 per day up 
Suites... . $12 per day up 

<+ 





M. E. BURKE, Resident Manager 


Restaurant Martel 


FRENCH CUISINE 


CAMA DACAAR 





| cece 
AT, RATED wir 
OLD | CREAM, 


PRICES 
L 50 Sand 99? 


AT LEADING DEPARTMENT« DRUG STORES 
OR WRITE: Ihe FRESHIE CO., 433-47 AVE, NEW YORK CIT) 
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UITTON set is ideal for ocean 

cruises. The trunk for the cabin 
has ample room for eighteen dresses and 
roomy compartments for accessories. 


Suit case for trips ashore and canvas bag 

conveniently holds steamer rugs and 

coats. These pieces may be pur- 

chased separately or arranged with 
other sets. 


ARTHUR GILMORE 


22 EAST 55th ST.. N.Y. 
Also luggage to order 
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H. M. King the Prince 
George V. of Wales 


CIVIL, MILITARY AND 
SPORTING TAILORS 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND 
HABIT MAKERS 


BREECHES EXPERTS 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF 
EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 5987 


Bernard Weatherill) 


Only branch im the U.S. of Bernard Weatherill, Lid. 
of London. (Royal Warrant Holders.) 











gross and cruel humors of the sordid 
netherworld of Dublin. 


HE NEW YORK of Felix Rie- 

senberg is also far removed from 
the world of the Social Register. 
“East Side, West Side” is so vast a 
panorama of the city that it baffles all 
attempt at summary. It begins with 
the ramming of a North River barge 
in a fog, and the escape of the hero, 
John Breen, a lad of sixteen, from 
the sinking craft. Then the author 
takes us to the East Side ghetto, where 
Breen becomes a boxer under the 
auspices of “Pug” Malone. Through 
phase after phase and scene after scene 
of New York’s turbulent and chaotic 
and fascinating life Felix Riesenberg 
carries his narrative. John Breen 
works his way up, goes through Col- 
umbia, and becomes a prosperous civil 
engineer. As his career is unfolded 
the author achieves the vividness of 
reality in his evocation of places and 
people, of various environments, of 
the growing city of New York, of 
the New York that has vanished for- 
ever. 

The book is as long and slow-mov- 
ing as any of Dreiser’s, but the reader 
is captivated, as the author obviously is, 
by the stupendous spectacle of the city 
of which this is an epic. After 360 
pages of packed writing, Felix Riesen- 
berg still feels that he cannot embrace 
the whole of New York, so he lets 
himself go in an invocation of some 
seventeen pages which have a Whit- 
manesque gusto. I will quote some 
characteristic stanzas: 

“Poets have never been able to grasp 
yeu. Plunderers cannot ravage you; you 
absorb them and their plunder. Murder- 
ers kill and escape, losing everything, in- 
cluding their publicity. Bishops scold you, 
and stay. Cardinals condemn you, and 
solicit funds. Rabbis and cantors love 
you. Visitors patronize your towers. 
Radicals are not one-tenth as radical as 
you. Conservatives are wild philanderers 
compared with the solidity of your foun- 
dations. Up, up, up, you shoot; your 
views alone are forming a philosophy. 

“Poisoners, stick-ups, solicitors, cow- 
ards, firemen, grammarians, hucksters, 
advertisers, experts, presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, directors, secretaries, door-men, 
shoe polishers, boot-lappers, agents, scriv- 
eners, C.P.A.’s, commissioners of deeds, 
notaries, congressmen, aldermen, mayors, 
and commissioners, all ride in motor cars. 
Your streets are narrowing and must be 


widened; your views are widening and 
must be narrowed.” 


And this: 


“Sounds, words, ideas, are barred. You 
switch off the talkers, who blurt out 
truth. But the sights, ah, the generous 
city of sights, of turbulent color, of 
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Engaged to one 
. She wed the other . 


10 Years After the War 
One Returned ..... Unidentified! 


A situation so unique . . . so distressing! How 
was Evelyn Prothero to know whether the 





returned soldier was lover or husband, when 
every distinguishing trait, every familiar ges- 
ture has been lost! Here is a love story of 
mystery and breathless suspense. 

A strange tale of a lost personality. 


$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 

















A Corking Mystery Story 
Two shots! Then Patricia covers her beauti- 
ful, mutilated face. Tragedy ... stark monty 
—develops. But Dr. Hailey is not stumped. 
He never is—for long. 
$2.00 At All Good Bookstores. 














A colorful tale of a fair English maid ! 
tossed by Fate on the Checker-Board 
of Life . . . the pawn of a piratical 
crew. 


$2.00 
At All Good Bookstores 


| J.B.LIPPINCOTT| 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA €7 LONDON 
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Dinner and Dance Favors 





WONDERFUL 
Dinner and Dance Favors 


NEW YORKERS 


B. SHackMan & Company is the 
largest house in the world de- 
voted to the handling of Favors. 
No matter what kind of a part 
ou are going to have, you will 
d an appropriate and big 
assortment. 
Snapping Mottoes, Jack Horner 
Pies, Hats, Noise Makers, Mini- 
atures of Everything Real. 


20,000 Numbers to Choose From 
B. SHACKMAN & Co. 
“The Name is Important” 


906 Broadway at 20th St., N. Y. 
East side of Broadway 
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rare individuality. Repro- 
ductions of daytime 
frocks from Vionnet, 
Lanvin, Patou, Cha- 
nel. Developed 
in Rodier’s 
newest ma- 
terials and 
exquisite 
silks 
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Cease Kath 


723 MADISON AVENUE 
AT 64th STREET 

















form, of figure, of grace and motion, city 
of disconcerting shows, momentarily free. 
City of pulled-up shades, of pulled-up 
skirts, of shimmies, scanties, camisoles, 
half hose and no hose. City of hot meals, 
stews, brews, and distillations. City of 
an occasional monocle. City of commis- 
sions, of the fancy, of victorious victims; 
city of adumbrations, of joints and 
jointures, of firms and flaccids.” 


Or this: 


“City of the Holy Eucharist, the Holy 
Grail, the true belief. Eili, eili! City of 
ponderous proportions, of infinite details, 
of long lists of members paying dues. City 
of evening dress. City of shirt fronts and 
vests. City of telephones, tales, research, 
shadowing, prying, trying. City of flota- 
tions, sinkings, X-rays, praises, discover- 
ies, losses, recoveries. Many, many things 
are in the city for which we make excuses. 
Flat feet, flats, escalators, atoms, elec- 
trons, irons, rays, darts, molecules, luck, 
hunches, tragic, tragic strivings; Valhalla 
of office boys, bank messengers, pet dogs, 
negations, circumstantial things; auto- 
graphic city. City of chastisements, flagel- 
lations, mortifications, squassations; as- 
cetic city. City of flop houses, voodoos; 
nostalgic city, of unintentional effects.” 


And: 


“Dear old city of ‘rapid transit’ tubes 
running through its vitals; leaky intes- 
tines, filled with slow-motion citizens in 
process of digestion. City of expensive 
flowers, of expensive suburbs, and expen- 
sive golf clubs, of expensive children and 
expensive joys. City wherein there is no 
room to die and all must live with care. 
City of rented homes and leased happi- 
ness. City of dogs on leashes, of carmine 
smiles, of pungent perfumes, warranted 
to attract attention. City of very few at- 
tractive knees in sight.” 


With this climax to the last move- 
ment: 


“City wherein philosophers are stupid 
and fools are wise. City of unknown 
monuments. Beautiful, fiery, flamboyant, 
flaring city of freaks. City of parades, of 
marches, of memories. City of the first 
class. A la carte city. City of sinful 
Samaritans. City of prosperous beggars, 
of last rewards. 

“City of Vanderbilts, Astors, Goulds, 
Van Horns, selling their houses and 
moving into flats. City of social registers 
without warmth. City of rubbernecks. 
Rough city, tough city. City strictly 
Kosher. City of swamis, of floorwalkers, 
of bargain sales. City of cat furs, of re- 
ducing, of introducing by induction, of 
flirting and mashing and smashing. City 
of many, many things of which the half 
cannot be told. Great night school of 
folly. City of silent laughter, of sudden 
tears. 

“Greater than London, greater than 
Paris, greater than Chicago. Greater 
than Peking, greater than Rome, greater 
than Jerusalem, Babylon, and Tyre, all 
combined. City of odalisques working in 
stores, of seraglios seeking for sultans, 
of tired old women scrubbing offices by 
night. 

“City wrought in flame. City of argu- 
ments unending. City of moon faces, city 
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OST the first thing a man notices about a 
woman is her heir. te is, indeed, as much 
discussed these days as prohibition! And 

as heatedly ! But NoTunfavorably unless itis DULL 

and LIFELESS. One remembers, too, that allthe 
great beauties of history were extolled for the 
loveliness of ag ee 4 tresses. — of bs 

Ci tra, Ninon, Sappho, to say nothing of the 

Led Godiva !And most of them had reddish 

tints imprisoned within those silken tresses. 

Certainly one never hears them described as drab 

or sandy blondes! For these women knew the 

value of gleam ing tresses, and one may be sure 
that if they hadn’tcome by them naturally, they 
would have quickly acquired them, when they 
found how unfailing was their charm. Golden 

Glint is the magic shampoo word of our day for 

the woman who oe to charm. 255 fa package 

at drug or toilet goods counters or direct. 

J 'W. Kost Co.,644A Rainier Ave., Seattle,Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 


Th 
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Luncheon ~Jea~ Dinner 


The Gourmet Says: 

“Their Beefsteak and Kidney Pies, and 
Roastbeef with Yorkshire Pudding are fit 
for the Gods. And their desserts are of 
such variety and quality as to melt in 
one’s mouth.” 

FRESH VEGETABLES 
INDIAN CURRIES 

Orders taken for cakes, Scotch 
Shortbread and Australian Jam. 

















. S8W. SI8t St~ Circle 3390 


ELVIRA’S 


FINGER SET WATER WAVE 





adds smartness to your 
coiffure when placed by 


JOHN, ARTHUR & OTTO 
45 East 49th St., N. Y. Plaza 1737 


LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. Heated 
filtered water. Squash court, 
health exercises, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, children, taught by ex- 
perts. Booklet M. 


Mary Beaton School of Swimming 


Hotel des Artistes 

1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 

\\ Ladies Custom. 

BOOTS & SHOES 

OHN(ALLISHAW 

Schad for Fction Writers 09 
Study Groups and Mss. Criticism 
30 E40thSt_ CALedonia 0682 


















E. HAVES 
24 Cast 56” Street 


FORMERLY AT S82-Srm Ave. 
















































BLUE SUITS 


LUE Cheviots and Unfin- 
ished Worsteds in Single 
and Double Breasted Models 


$34.50 


Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 


CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 





FOR GLORIOUS 


' BEAUT Y— 
nr ! a youthifying 
5 Robért Vegetable 
Sham poo—then a 
E ; stunning Per- 


manent Wave! 
Incomparable! 


Il Robert 


ae : Premier Salon de Beauté 
{ 675 Fifth Ave. (nr. 53rd St.) 
Phone: Plaza 9023-4-5-6 
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of beauty, city of twilight babies. City 
of evasions, city of catastrophes, city of 
shows. City of terminals, city of endings, 
city of departure, of entries and clear- 
ances, city of the last attempt. City of 
wandering, homeless men and women. 
City wherein no one knows whether he is 
coming or going. 

“City of enchantments, of disenfran- 
chisement, of differentiation, of integra- 
tion, of hypnosis, of garroters, of experi- 
ments. Great, glorious, patriotic city, giv- 
ing its canes to crippled soldiers. Fairy 
city in those magic hours of the passing 
night; the pause before the dawn.” 


Felix Riesenberg has made the most 
courageous attempt so far to write the 
great novel which New York deserves. 


M. DeELaFIELp’s London is not 

e so startling, but she has con- 
trived a good story with a modern 
version of Maupassant’s “Yvette” for 
its central figure. Jill, like her French 
prototype, is the daughter of a lady 
more kind and fair than wise, but she 
manages to grow up a healthy, norma] 
young woman. About her revolves a 
society composed of various rotters of 
the choicest post-war vintage. Chiefest 
of these are Jack Galbraith and his 
wife Doreen, who live by cadging, 
and whose only assets are respectively a 
red roadster and most expensive under- 
clothes. Doreen eventually goes the 
way her nature inclines her, and Jack 
is saved from perdition by the blessed 
presence of Jill. Within its conven- 
tional lines this novel is effective, and 
Jill will be remembered beside Tessa 
in “The Constant Nymph.” Miss 
Delafield, as always, writes well and 
secures all her effects with a sure hand. 
—ALCESTE 


so 
QUARREL 


Last night 

The clouds stood still 

And the wind blew the moon— 

I walked up Murray Hill 

(None too soon) 

For things were all awry: 

The busses went backward 

Or else top-downward 

And you said, and I 

That the music of the spheres 

Was quite out of tune, 

That the clouds stood still 

And the wind blew the moon. 
—Pui.ip G. WYLIE 


. 
Nice Room for one, twin beds and 


four windows.—Yonkers (N. Y.) paper. 


Chance for a man to spread him- 
self. 





a7 
lamme de Gloire 


(FLAME OF GLORY) 


NF Paar 





cA distinguished creation of the 

great parfumeur, Monsieur 

‘Pléville. In original containers 
sealed in “Paris 


Created by 


PLEVILLE Sr 


pce rume aX 





* 


FREDERICK STEARNS & CO., DETROIT 
Sole Importers 





. All Patent 
Patent and Paisley Leather 
Black Suede and Patent Back 


$1,750 

Tan Lizard 

Grey Snake 
52.650 


FRENCH BOOTERY 
36 West 50th St., New York City 














John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Offers Comprehensive Courses in 
Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Day and Evening Classes in 
Motion Picture Acting- 
Beginning Now 


Commercial Screen Tests Made 
128-130 East 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 4524 
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TrRoonN—a distinctive Eng- 
lish three-button suit-for- 
sport that conveys the in- 
imitable style smartness of 
Banks tailoring. 

Full shouldered, peaked lapels, 


tapers snugly at the hips. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork « 


Entrance on 46th 
































Fascinating 
Beauty 


Many women of fashion owe"their 
fascinating loveliness to the skill- 
ful facial and hair treatments and 
delightful toilet preparations of 
Angela Varona. 





Her preparations are on sale at 
Bonwit Teller & Co., Franklin 
Simon & Co., Stern Bros., Lord & 
Taylor and John Wanamaker’s. 


ANGELA VARONA 


22 East 55th Street, New York 
Appointments: Plaza 8822-4056 














GENTLEMEN 2425 


by Nora K Strange ~ All Book 
with illustrations by, Merle Johnson 
A murth provoking- diary of an_ 
unsophisticated country girl ~~~ 
OGILVIE PUBLISHING COQ. NEW YORK 


Soa HAIRS 





Stores 








Removed by the perfect and safe meth- 
od — Electrolysis —as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin, 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 


MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 
‘Fstablished 1918) 


10 East goth Street, New Yor: 





Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 


THE 








BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 


East Sipe, West Sipe, by Felix Riesen- 
berg (Harcourt, Brace). An en- 
thralling epic of New York life, as 
packed with movement and excite- 
ment as the city itself. Reviewed 
on page 95. 

Mr. GiLHooLey, by Liam O’Flaherty 
(Harcourt, Brace). A chronicle of 
Dublin’s netherworld after the man- 
ner of James Joyce. Reviewed on 
page 94. 


Jit, by E. M. Delafield (Harper). A 


study of post-war London, in which 
another “Constant Nymph” is en- 
countered. Reviewed on page 97. 
GreEN Forest, by Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby (Harcourt, Brace). A com- 
pelling story of filial impiety. 
DELECTABLE MOounrtAINs, by 
Struthers Burt (Scribner). A Phila- 
delphian aristocrat and a Broadway 
maiden finally love in the open 


spaces. In town it was not so easy. 
Skin Deep, by Naomi Royde-Smith 
(Knopf). Skin-deep satire in which 


beauty is shown not to be eternal. 

Opa.isquE, by L. M. Hussey (Knopf). 
A good melodrama of love and in- 
trigue in Venezuela and New York. 

Tue Rep Pavition, by John Gunther 
(Harper). A worthy American suc- 
cessor to “Antic Hay.” 

Tue Piutocrat, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page). An ingenious 
defense of Babbitt. 

Tomorrow Morninoe, by Anne Parrish, 
(Harper). An interesting variation 
on the theme—woman’s work is 
never done. 

LitTLe PitcHers, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). 
Domestic misery as seen through the 
eyes of a child. 

THE Ruin, by E. Sackville West 
(Knopf). A “Gothic” novel in which 
morbid horrors provide a thrill. 

A Deputy Was Kino, by G. B. Stern 
(Knopf). A further installment of 
the “Matriarch” saga, teeming with 
observation. 

Go SHE Must, by David Garnett 
(Knopf). A quiet but entertaining 
story of revolt from an English 
parsonage. 

Lorp or HimseEtF, by Percy Marks 
(Century). In which the “Plastic 
Age” loses its plasticity and grows 
moral before thirty. 


And of Course Yow ve Seen— 


Tix Weppinc, by Margaret Leech 
(Boni &% Liveright). GALAHAD, by 
John Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). THE 
Sun Atso Rises, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (Scribner). 

Tue Two Sisters, by H. E. Bates (Vi- 
king Press). NicceR HEaven, by 
Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). Tue 
OrpHAN ANGEL, by Elinor Wylie 
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REAL TANG l 


Vak Cheeil re 
Club “Dance 


EVERY THURSDAY 
8.30 P.M 
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DANCI 
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VAL’ Club 


and learn the 


OPpPY 
ORCHESTRA 
Subs 
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| Valencia Steps 


BAELROOM ES ARTISTES 
1 WEST 67s ST 
Susguchanna 8440 














The interior of the Barbecue restaurant 
is an exact reproduction of a log cabin 
in Maine, even to the oil lamps... 
meats roasted over hickory wood . 

what sauce ... the aroma of Northern 
woods ... always open ... accommo- 


dates 250 . . . ideal after-theatre place CWI 
for the New Yorker. Pas 
ones 
The BARBECUE |§ 2 
the 7 


50 St., East of B’way. 











Ladies enjoy the 
charms ofa nature- 
like permanent 


| | 
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WILLIAM WOLF and SON ¢ 
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Every type of 
ACTING—DANCING—SINGING 


Musical Comedy, photoplay, vaudeville, limbering and 
— for Stage, Culture, Teaching and play 
Appearances in Alviene Theatre while learn- 
pan “develap "be Personality, poise and culture (Engage- 
ments) pils, Mary Pickford, Marie Saxon, Lee 
Tracy, Eleanor Painter, otc., others with Ziegfeld, 
Belasco and Metropolitan, earning $175.00 to $1, 000 00 
ané@ upward weekly. Booklet of Alviene stars upon 














request, 66 West Soth Street, Ext. 39, Schuyler 3504. 
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“CURFEW SHALL NOT 
RING TONIGHT” 








310 West 58th Street 
A Broadway Innovation 
Dancing de Luxe ALL-NIGHT-LONG 


TOMMY LYMAN, International Entertainer 
Jacques Green’s Celebrated Orchestra 


Open from 11 P.M. until 5 A. M. 
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SALON ROYAL 


































SIKINKS 


| #P.S. WATCH FOR HER DEBUT 








New Yorkers’ Premier 
French Restaurants 


University Place 





Fifth Avenue 





HOTELLAFAYETTE 


and 
HOTEL BREVOORT 














(Knopf). My Mortar Enemy, by 
Willa Cather (Knopf). 


GENERAL 


PALMERSTON, by Philip Guedalla (Put- 
nam). The life of the last eight- 
eenth century English statesman re- 
lated with Gallic irony and wit. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF 
BENJAMIN Rosert Haypon (Har- 
court, Brace). Aldous Huxley in- 
troduces these entertaining memoirs 
of a nineteenth century Pepys: a bad 
painter but a writer of the first class. 

NAPOLEON, THE Man oF Destiny, by 
Emil Ludwig (Boni & Liveright). 
A fine romantic biography, as full 
of action as any novel. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, by A. H. God- 
win (Dutton). An enthusiastic ex- 
pert expounds the true gospel of 
the Savoyard. 

So Tuis Is Jazz, by Henry O. Osgood 
(Little, Brown). The history of a 
100 per cent American art. 

Tue Passinc SHow, by Henry Russell 
(Little, Brown). A candid account 
of famous writers and musicians on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The 
author is not afraid to say what he 
thinks. 

Preyupices, Fifth Series, by H. L. 
Mencken (Knopf). Contains the 
Baltimore sage’s indictment of 
Bryan. 

Notes ON Democracy, by H. L. Men- 
cken (Knopf). The last word on 
behalf of the civilized minority. 

Jestinc Pivate, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Wherein an English so- 

___ phisticate goes round the world. 

GeroRGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE Man, by W. E. Wood- 
ward (Boni & Liveright). A thor- 
ough de-bunking of the sacrosanct 
paragon Washington of conventional 
tradition. 

Murpber For Prorit, by William Bolitho 
(Harper). Bolitho’s writing could 
hardly be improved upon. 

Tar: A Mipwest CuiLpuHoop, by Sher- 
wood Anderson (Boni & Liveright). 
A further chapter of the author’s 
autobiography. 

Guy pE Maupassant, by Ernest Boyd 
(Knopf). A biographical study from 
which it appears that Maupassant 
preferred blondes. 

Ask Me AnotuHer! by Justin Spafford 
and Lucien Esty (Viking Press). An 
entertaining series of questionnaires 
with scores of celebrities questioned 
and the answers at the back of the 
book. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


WINE, WoMEN AND War, Anonymous 
(Sears). BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
Tue First Civitizep AMERICAN, by 
Phillips Russell (Brentano). THE 
THEATRE OF GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, 
by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Grorce IV, by Shane 
Leslie (Little, Brown). THe Begst 
Pays or 1925-1926, by Burns Man- 
tle (Dodd, Mead). Tue Seconp 
ConNING Tower Book (Macy- 
Masius). 
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| 749 «Madison Avenue 
NewYork, — | 
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are fashion’s edict. 
Mme. Julius has con- 
centrated her talent 
and technique on giv- 
ing “‘slenderizing lines” 
and the result is a 
new model in a 
CORSUETTE that 
transforms even an 
overplump woman 


Made To Measure 
Ready To Wear 


wr 





_ 102 Ww. 577 ST, NEW YORK 
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1TOSLBS-EACH TREATMENT 
NO STARVATION DRUGS OR EXERCISES 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
CALL FOR FR 


EE CONSULTATION 


REJUVENATION t 
48 WEST 40ST. 

















( Apartments Supplied \ 


East Side or West Side 
If you want an Apartment or a Cooperative let me 
save your time and strength by finding out what you 
want, where you want it and what you want to pay. 
You get my personal service without cost to you. 








MRS. WILBUR LYON 
= Fifth Ave., N. ¥Y. Tel. Longacre 0856 
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ALLERTO 


Club \\ Residences 














ec . . 
You'll be a stranger in a strange land where you’re going.”’ 


| “*Nothing like it. I'll have plenty of companions.”’ 


“Stopping at a club?’ 


‘6 ‘ . ‘ , ; 
Just the same—but without fees or dues. I’m going to The Allerton.”’ 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES: NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND RATES: $12 TO $22 A WEEK: NO INITIATION FEFS NO DUES 
J 42 @ 2 Ss § CVveteg @ 4a, Feroast*t@eoaonmwesr PAE 4 7 2a Se« 87482, Benweaeert ee oS ivreg¢e¢et 8 
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US Y New Yorkers The Bodkin-Clutch back is 


have acclaimed the + save an exclusive feature of Kre- 

rine . oy ~ S 3 ¢ 4 

Bodkin Clutch the Bodkin-~ mentz Dress Sets and one 

best time saver yet! For re Pm that has augmented their 

prior to its advent inserting : . popularity tremendously, 
; = ; Goes in like —_" “ 

studs in stiff dress shirts - Mee... although the first appeal is, 

could be accomplished only Holds like of course, their distinctive 


by means of contortions that an Anchor. designs and fine craftsman- 
rarely improved ones tem-_ Om ship. All Krementz studs 
per and, alas, did less for and waistcoat buttons have 
the looks of a shirt front. the Bodkin-Clutch. It will 
But what a change the Bod- not bend or break; has no 
kin-Clutch has made! This parts to get out of order. 
handy little attachment slips through a New Yorkers will find a variety of 
stiff shirt like a needle passing thru soft Krementz Dress Sets at the exclusive 
silk. It holds—like an anchor! jewelers. 





Plain or jeweled up to $2,000. 
























ATWATER KENT. 
RADIO 


eNow...tn more than 
MO@LOLOXOlOLON tonite: 








“4 EE ‘ 
Berns epee yew a Some we. ey 
‘ 


MODEL 3s, illu 
oo ; 
cable attached, 70. ope ker, M lel H, $21. 
Other One Dial Receivers, $85 and $140. Radio Speakers, $16 and $23. 
‘ y » NDAY I VENIN 
ONE who can make and sell a million of anything in 1c Atwater Kent Ra 
four years must be making a product which satisfies those who piled adh postgrad vig 
use it. 
Atwater Kent Radio does satisfy. It satisfies in performance, 
appearance, price. That is why more than a million families 
have singled it out as the Radio for their homes. 


These million homes are your best answer to the question: 
“When I put it in my home, will it bring in music and voices 
clearly, quickly, easily and consistently P” 


Just try an Atwater Kent One Dial Receiver with an i ie ane Fe 
Atwater Kent Radio § ker and a million satisfied owners are M 


your best proof that it wiil satisfy you. WW) sees 


Schenectady 
Atianta 














